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DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 
and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


International 


FLOUR Mitt ts & Oo MP AawyY 
— Trademark ® GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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You are making 
Bulk Flour Savings 
Available to your 
Customers... 


Why Not Get Some 


of These Savings 
Yourself . . . 


With a Jones-Hettelsater 
Bulk Storage and Packing 
Plant ... 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 
JONES- -HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 
and Builders for Grain Processing Industri 
iste Avees| .  KAGAS-CINY. a. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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are produced by the cake baker only when the 


soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour mills of Amtico, du. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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ARhELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y * WELLSBURG, W VA. * MOBILE, ALA. 








MASTERPIECE =~ SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


D> W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
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MIELLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
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Pillsbury’: 


°» your baking se 
‘e, partner 2° 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 


actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 














Complete Grain 









Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @ ENID 
FORT WORTH 7 AMARILLO 








For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours 


‘Golden loaf 


ANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
cr;rmrTvy , MItInnesorast 
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109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
Sa HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

ASB LIBERTY—Shoit Spring Patent 

. es A BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
22 io SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

Py@ay STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

=> CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®'F"4'° 
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the NEW Precision 













STERWIN FEEDER 
tor dry powders 








oR No matter what your enrich- 
5 MAJ ES ment needs may be, there is a 
ADVANTAG sews to VextraM formula to meet your 


rent front door a requirements... easily, accu- 
f rately and economically. And 
when you enrich with VextraM, 
you get these outstanding ad- 
vantages: 
e Enriches flour, corn meal, 
grits,and also macaroni products 
to Government Standards. All 
nutrients supplied in accurately 
controlled pre-mixed form. 
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THE ORIGINAL LOW-ASH, STARCH 
BASE ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


e Minimum increase of ash con- 
tent—the original combination 
of starch base carriers. 


e Stability of vitamins is as- 
sured by VextraM’s pH control. 


e Free-flowing—uniform feed- 
ing—excellent dispersion. 


e Uniform, finer particle size 
of ingredients and carriers pro- 
vides more uniform flour enrich- 
ment. 


Sterwin leads the way to better enrichment through constant research and 
product improvement. Call the Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative in your 
area for practical information on the use of these products. Or write direct to: 


. s 
Wein leenetitl ue 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Fone. un Food Erichmeand 
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ITS IN THE RECORD 


with 






SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 










CANADIAN THE West Wee MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON Yo coat CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
OATMEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Ls Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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- WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour igh WHEA 7 

: Mills Limited oe” Q""4 “Y 

a SS PR, RS Pp 


eee §=|PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM — STERLING 
me UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” r 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. er incre: Ge MILLS tet 











W-SASKATOON 



























.* 4 & 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


iS ‘ < — Sr. 1/1 iV it DRY W711 SX Incorporated 
C—O Se KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 


~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & «. c. mor. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





4 Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 






6,500,000 





GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


Bushels 
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BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 9 pci 





Storage 















NEW SPOKANE MIL... ONE OF 





THE WORLD’S; MOST“MODERN 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE © 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 





wr 





MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE ~ RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* touts, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 























POLAR BEAR 















FLOUR IS KING 





POLAR BEAR flour has a past and 
a future. The past is represented by 
fifty-five years of milling to the high- 
est quality standards. And that past 
means a bright future for the baker 


who bases his bread quality on 
POLAR BEAR. 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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al 8 
this old-time miller 
had something: 


«+» 80 his careful cold-stone grinding has 
been brought back today ... to make 
SUNFED stone-ground WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR pay off for the baker. 








e SUNFED stone-ground WHOLE 
WHEAT FLouR makes a specialty 
loaf . . . a longer-profit loaf. It 
adds variety . . . provides a new 
taste-treat, too, bringing your 
customers back for more. . . and 
for more of your other products 
as well. 


SUNFED stone-ground WHOLE 
WHEAT FLouR is available for 
shipment in mixed cars with 
bread and cake flours from any 
Commander-Larabee mill. If 
you’d like to give SUNFED Flour 
a trial, with no obligation . . 
your C-L representative will be 
glad to fix you up with a sample. 
Ask him, next time he calls. 
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Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 








GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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CCC to Buy 


Flour for 
Egypt 


WASHINGTON—Within the next 
10 days the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture expects to start a series of 
five monthly procurement actions for 
wheat flour for Egypt. This action 
will be taken under a procurement 
authorization issued by the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

Involved in equal monthly amounts 
of flour will be a total of ten thou- 
sand metric tons. 

Essentially this will be a govern- 
ment - to - government transaction in 
which the Commodity Credit Corp. 
will do the buying for the Egyptian 
government, but the sales will be 
registered by Egypt under its Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement quota. 

CCC officials say that they will 
pay the successful millers bidding on 
this business the full market price 
for the flour but through a bookkeep- 
ing operation CCC will be reimbursed 
the IWA subsidy which will be avail- 
able to the Egyptian government. 

It is understood that Egypt will 
require that the flour be shipped in 
140-lb. burlap bags. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


No Commitment Made 
To FDA on Sanitation, 
USDA Officials Say 


WASHINGTON—Top U.S. Depart- 





ment of Agriculture officials this 
week categorically denied that the 


big farm agency has made any com- 
mitment to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration concerning shipments of 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat 


stocks. 
It has been reported that FDA 
had received a letter from USDA 


assuring that CCC wheat shipment 
would be made to conform to the 
FDA wheat sanitation standards for 
interstate shipment of wheat for food 
purposes. Agriculture officials this 
week said no such assurance had been 
given USDA. 

At the same time, the USDA 
spokesman said that before CCC 
shipped any wheat this year after 
the loan default take-over, USDA 
would make public its position re- 
garding the FDA sanitation cam- 
paign and its standards. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BARGE TRAFFIC OPENING 

ST. LOUIS Mississippi River 
barge traffic between here and the 
Davenport-Rock Island-Moline, IIL, 
area will begin moving about March 
1, a Federal Barge Lines, Inc., repre- 
sentative has announced. That will 
be about three weeks earlier than 
in previous years. 
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Bolivian Firm Buys 


Flour; India Inquires 


KANSAS CITY—Inquiry from a 
source which was reported to be a 
Bolivian mining company purchased 
a fair-sized quantity of flour early 
this week. Most of the business went 
to French mills, while 25,000 sacks 
were sold by a U.S. export broker. 
Some interest from India did not de- 
velop into any business, although 
that country was asking for quota- 
tions for the first time in a long 
time. Export interest in flour last 
week was restricted to routine in- 
quiries and scattered sales. West 
Coast mills noted a slight improve- 
ment in trade. 
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Congress Renews Attack 
On Wheat Surplus as 
2-Price Plan Returns 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The vexing prob- 
lem of wheat surpluses remains as 
the most difficult and formidable 
problem facing Congress and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. It 
required little time for the first move 





Bill Would Free CCC Grain 
Stocks for Relief Feeding 


WASHINGTON — Last week the 
Senate received a bill (S-661) spon- 
sored by Sen. Ear] Clements (D., Ky.) 
and a large group of bi-partisan col- 
leagues, which would amend the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949 to make avail- 
able for relief feeding Commodity 
Credit stocks of wheat and corn. 
The grain would be processed and’ 
packaged in suitable sizes for persons 
in Kentucky and other states who 
have been continuously unemployed 


after their unemployment compensa- 
tion has been exhausted. The problem 
is largely concentrated in coal mining 
states and the sponsoring group of 
senators represents those areas. 
According to Sen. Clements, he has 
been informed by U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials that they do not 
have the authority under the present 
law to engage in this type of opera- 
tion. In addition the Senator noted 


(Continued on page 16) 





Senate Unit Approves Measure 
To Allow More Durum Planting 


WASHINGTON—The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee last week voted 
to open up durum wheat acreage in 
North and South Dakota, Montana 
and Minnesota to permit farmers to 
plant durum in excess of their acre- 
age allotments imposed under the 
farm law. 

The committee’s action was taken 
after hearing testimony from James 
A. McConnell, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, and Tom B. Walker, 
Commodity Stabilization Service an- 
alyst. 

The USDA officials said that pro- 


duction of durum wheat, essential] to 
manufacturers of macaroni and spa- 
ghetti, had fallen from more than 37 
million bushels yearly in the 1942- 
51 period to about 5.5 million bushels 
last year. The decline in yield was 
caused by rust infection against which 
there is as yet inadequate protection. 

The prompt action by the Senate 
committee is certain to lead to ap- 
proval by the Senate and a compan- 
ion measure in the House, observers 
believe. It is expected that final ap- 
proval will be made well ahead of 
planting time this year. 


to attack the problem as the 84th 
Congress assembled. 

In the House, Rep. Clifford C. 
Hope (R., Kansas) introduced an- 
other measure which would establish 
a two-price system for U.S. wheat, 
one which would guarantee to the 
wheat farmer full parity for that 
part of his crop sold for domestic 
food use and the open market price 
for wheat sold for feed or export. 

This legislation failed of adoption 
at the closing session of the 83rd 
Congress and adoption is not seen 
likely this year. 

In the Senate leaders say that the 
wheat surplus and support problem 
is one that will have to be more 
fully explored. It is possible that the 
Senate Agriculture Committee will 
appoint a sub-committee to tour the 
wheat producing areas of the nation 
to discuss with wheat growers the 
factors involved. 


Criticism of Quality Reviewed 

There has been much criticism of 
the quality of Kansas and southwest- 
ern wheat grown in recent crop 
years on the grounds that much of it 
was not of high milling quality, lead- 
ing to the unfortunate conclusion 
that much of this wheat was grown 
only for price supporting purposes. 

That conclusion misses the truth 
by a country mile, reliable USDA 
experts say. Uninterested in the poli- 
tics of price support, they can af- 
firm through analysis of planted seed 
that Kansas and the Southwest 
planted high quality seed wheat, but 
the harvest results were clearly at- 
tributable to weather and growing 
conditions and not necessarily to 
the seed base. 

The best index of probable action 
is to be found in the recent appear- 
ance of Ezra T. Benson, before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee last 
week. At that time, under examina- 
tion by Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.), 


(Continued on page 25) 





Vital Industry Promotional Weapon Seen 
In “Bread Diets” Fed German 


(See editorial on page 19) 


Research conducted on German 
children by the Medical Research 
Council of Great Britain, and recent- 
ly published in that group’s Special 
Report Series No. 287, indicates that 
enriched bread is equal to whole 
wheat bread in nutrients as part of 
the diet of growing children. 

It indicates overemphasis has been 
placed on the role of animal protein 
in the diet, and shows that should 
precaution be taken to assure a sup- 
ply of calcium through flour, milk is 
a “relatively unimportant food in the 
diet of children.” 

(The initial report of the research 
was published in the Jan. 4 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, page 31. 
It details the mechanics of the tests 
and details British reaction to the 
findings. ) 

The research has now been seized 
upon by milling and baking officials 


-in the USS. 


as the basis of possible 
extensive promotion of the definite 
place of bread and cereal products in 
any diet. e 

Above-Normal Growth Shown 

Perhaps the most striking observa- 
tion was that these children grew 
even better than normal children of 
the same age in spite of the very 
simple diet provided, which contained 
little milk or other animal protein 
and had up to 75% of its calorie 
value in the form of flour products. 
During the year for which the trial 
continued, growth was equally good 
on each of the experimental flours. 
It remains an open question, how- 
ever, whether the flours were equally 
nutritious, or whether differences 
existed between them which were ob- 
scured by the exceptionally rapid 
growth-rate of undernourished chil- 
dren when receiving a diet adequate 
in calories. 


Children 


Dr. Widdowson and Prof. McCance 
emphasize that “the greatest caution 
must be used in coming to any gen- 
eral conclusion on the basis of these 
results. The conclusions drawn must 
be restricted to the conditions under 
which the scientific evidence was ob- 
tained and cannot justifiably be ap- 
plied to the needs of populations in 
very different states of nutrition and 
with widely varying dietary habits.” 

Fortified Flours Used 

The purpcese of the experiment was 
to determine the relative nutritive 
value for growing children of flours 
of different extraction or degree of 
enrichment. At Duisburg the flour 
employed in the experiment was 
100% extraction (whole wheat flour) ; 
85% extraction; 70% extraction; 
70% extraction enriched with thia- 


mine, riboflavin, niacin and iron at 
extraction level and 70% 
(Continued on page 16) 


the 85% 
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MANHATTAN, KANSAS—No cer- 
tain preventive or cure for Race 15B 
wheat stem rust has appeared but 
there is hope something may be de- 
veloped to halt losses from the dis- 
ease, experts from the hard winter 
area agreed in a discussion here last 
week. 

Research workers from the 11 hard 
red winter wheat states and from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and other states 
considered wheat research problems 
in a three-day conference Jan. 19-22 
at Kansas State College. 

William C, Haskett, USDA path- 
ologist, said no commercial varieties 
of hard red winter wheat grown in 
Kansas resist Race 15B of stem rust, 
although Pawnee and Comanche have 
some tolerance for it. And Triumph 
has escaped damage by maturing 
early. Both Concho and Cheyenne 
rust heavily. 

Throughout the hard red winter 
wheat area researche:s are using 
wheats from Egypt, Kenya, Ethiopia, 
Africa, Argentina, Brazil, Peru, Af- 
ghanistan, Turkey, and other’ coun- 
tries in attempts to breed wheat to 
resist Race 15B and other wheat dis- 
eases. 

Hundreds of rusts and smuts con- 
stantly plague the researchers. They 


develop new varieties that resist 
races of rust previously attacking 
wheat only to find that new races 


have attacked. Race 15B of stem rust 
is one of the most virulent ever 
known. It destroyed 65% of the dur- 
um wheat in 1953, 75% in 1954, and 
25% of the breed wheats in 1954. 
A. H. Moseman, who directs all 
crops research for the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said such dis- 
ease hazards must be removed before 


the U.S. can set wheat acreage pat- 
terns that will gear plantings to 
needs 


Only extremely hot weather with 
strong drying winds prevented heavy 
losses of Kansas wheat to Race 15B 
of stem rust the last two years, Mr. 
Haskett said. Of 138 collections of 
stem rust in Kansas the past two 
years, 134 were Race 15B. About 90% 
of the 134 collections of 15B were 
from Pawnee, Wichita, Triumph, and 
Red Chief varieties. 

E. S. McFadden, USDA agronomist 
from Texas, reported that of 70 bulk 
wheat hybrids containing various 
combinations of resistant parents, 
only one combination of genes gave 
any completely rust-free segregates. 
It was a combination from crosses de- 
rived from Kenya and Thatcher par- 
ents. 

Mr. McFadden described a double- 
cross of wheat varieties that has re- 
sisted both stem rust and leaf rust. 


The double-cross (Kenya-Renacimi- 
ento, Selection 131) x (Frontana- 
Newthatch, Selection II-46-86-2) in 
the third generation following the 


cross had 1 stem rust immune plant 
to 3 susceptible plants. This pheno- 
menally high ratio of rust immune 
plants led Mr. McFadden to speculate 
that getting wheat that resists all 
threatening races of stem rust may 
not be so difficult as nearly all re- 
searchers formerly thought. 

Mr. McFadden said there is evi- 
dence that a single major factor from 
Kenya plants may furnish resistance 
to a large number of races of stem 
rust and that another single major 
factor from Thatcher may resist the 
remaining races, 

Research in Texas has indicated 
that the one major factor from That- 


Research May Defeat Stem 
Rust, Wheat Meeting Told 


cher comes from Iumillo durum rath- 
er than the Kanred parent of That- 
cher. 

If further study shows that only 
two factors are required to get re- 
sistance to all races of stem rust now 
threatening, the immediate wheat 
breeding problem is much simpler 
than is now generally assumed. 

However, Texas and other research 
workers should work on the assump- 
tion that nature is holding othe: 
races of stem rust in reserve ready 
to attack wheats with the Kenya- 
Thatcher combination, Mr. McFad- 
den said. So breeding additional fac- 
tors for resistance to stem rust should 
continue. 


Wheat Surplus Situation 

More agricultural research as a 
way to find answers to the surplus 
of wheat, was advocated by A. H 
Moseman, director of crops research 
in the USDA's agricultural research 
service. 

U.S. farmers lose literally billions 
of dollars annually to diseases, in- 
sects, and weeds, Mr. Moseman said. 

“So long as our wheat growers 
must use varieties unable to with- 
stand potential disease epidemics, 
they will always tend to overplant.” 

A problem requiring research at- 
tention, Mr. Moseman said, is what 


to raise instead of wheat. In the 
High Plains, crop alternatives are 
limited, although sorghums can be 


substituted for wheat. 

“More attention should be given to 
developing hybrid grain sorghums 
adapted to the hard winter wheat 
area. Our major crop adjustment 
problems are in areas where substi- 
tute crops should be developed to re- 
place wheat.” 

Potential profits from increases in 
yields from hybrid sorghums have not 
been realized because of the limited 
research program for sorghums. The 
present federal appropriation for 
sorghum research is less than $52,000, 
Mr. Moseman said. 

“We could well afford more re- 
search on a crop that has such great 
potentials for providing economical 
feed supplies and relief for our wheat 
surplus problem.” 

To guide crop production practices, 
Mr. Moseman said, more information 
is needed from plant breeding and 
chemical and physiological studies on 
plants to withstand extremes of cold, 
heat, and drouth. 

Mr. Moseman thinks research could 
develop a winter barley to approach 


wheat as an efficient winter crop in. 


much of the Plains area. 

He thinks the best opportunity for 
farmers to increase their incomes is 
by reducing costs. This means cutting 
losses from diseases, insects, weeds, 
and drouth; cutting man hours of 
labor per bushel of yield; and select- 
ing alternative crops that fit farm 
operations. 

“All these aids to our problems 
must be provided largely through 
publicly supported research,” he con- 
cluded, 

The most important thing research- 
ers can do to improve foreign markets 
for hard red winter wheat is to im- 
prove the quality of the product, ac- 
cording to E. J. Bell, director of the 
grain and feed division of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, USDA. 

Mr. Bell said it was his personal 
observation, and the consensus of 
FAS representatives who during the 
past year have been everywhere in 


on 
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E. H. Kees 


PERSONNEL POST—Formerly grocery products western sales manager for 
General Mills, Inc., P. S. Joyce has been named personnel manager for the 
company’s products division. His appointment was announced by Walter R. 
Barry, vice president and administrator of the grocery products division. 
Mr. Joyce joined Washburn Crosby Co., a predecessor of General Mills, in 1925. 
In 1936 he was named district grocery products sales manager for General 
Mills at Chicago, and in 1948 became general sales manager for the west 
central region, Since 1950 he has served in Minneapolis, with responsibility 
for sales operations in the company’s west central and Sperry regions. He 
will direct an expanding personnel program including personnel selection, 
training, and management development. E. H. Kees is the new grocery prod- 
ucts western sales manager from Minneapolis headquarters. He is a 31-year 
veteran. After joining Washburn Crosby’s sales accounting department in 
1924, he served in sales positions at Minneapolis, St. Louis and Kansas City. 
In 1949 he was appointed general sales manager of the east central region. 
Since June, 1950, he has served as general sales manager of the west central 


region, headquartered in Chicago. 





Igleheart Bros. 
Plans Sale of 
Oregon Mill 


PENDLETON, ORE. Igleheart 
Bros. is looking for a buyer for its 
Pendleton mill and elevators, it was 
announced by Raymond P. Ramming, 
manager of operations. The Pendle- 
ton operation is a part of the associ- 
ated products division of General 
Foods Corp. 

Reasons for the decision to sell the 
property were explained by Mr. Ram- 
ming in announcement to employees: 

“The facilities here were acquired 
by General Foods for the primary 
purpose of producing packaged Swans 
Down cake flour. The situation has 
now changed to the point where all 
of our Swans Down cake flour re- 
quirements can be fully met at our 
other plant locations; consequently, 
the mill and elevators here are no 
longer needed. Also, from those plants 
we are able to ship Swans Down 
producis in combination with other 
General Foods products. This means 





SMUGGLERS FOILED 


REGINA — An unsuccessful at- 
tempt to smuggle rust-resistant Sel- 
kirk wheat into the U.S. from Sas- 
katchewan was described by R. E. 
McKenzie, director of the provincial 
plant industry branch at Regina Jan. 
17. Declining to identify the smug- 
gler, Mr. McKenzie said the Selkirk 
wheat was mixed with flax and de- 
clared at the border as screenings. 
U.S. farmers are reported offering up 
to $100 bu. unofficially for the new 
wheat which was developed to resist 
race 15B rust. 





we can provide better service to our 
customers as well as obtain sub- 
stantial savings in shipping costs. 

“It is General Foods desire to lo- 
cate a purchaser who will be _ in- 
terested in maintaining the operation 
on a somewhat similar basis to that 
on which we are now equipped to 
run.” 
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Kansas City Grain 


Group Elects Officers 


KANSAS CITY—The Cash Grain 
Commission Merchants Association of 
Kansas City Jan. 20 elected Sterling 
C. Masters, of the Masters-Kelley 
Grain Co. as president; Luke J. 
Byrne, Jr., Klecan Grain Co., as vice 
president; and George R. Bicknell of 
the Farmers Union Jobbing Assn 
as secretary-treasurer. 


FE—— 
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Cargill to Build 
At Chattanooga 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cargill, Inc., has 
acquired a site at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on the Tennessee River, and will 
erect a-grain elevator of approxi- 
mately 215,000 bu. capacity. Con- 
struction will start immediately, and 
it is expected the plant will be in 
operation in about four months. 

The Chattanooga elevator will 
complement the company’s elevator 
at Guntersville, Ala., and the two 
plants will enable the company to 
provide excellent service to its cus- 
tomers throughout the South, Cargill] 
spokesmen said. 


They point to the new plant as 
another indication of the company’s 
respect for the spectacular and con- 
tinuing growth of the South. 
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Harry J. Dowsett 
Named to Represent 
Miller in Toronto 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harvey E. Yan- 
tis, president of The Miller Publish- 
ing Company, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Harry J. Dowsett as 
The Northwestern Miller’s special 
correspondent in Toronto. 

Mr. Yantis said: “This appointment 
will insure continuance of the care- 
fui coverage of the eastern Canadian 
market following the transfer of 
George E. Swarbreck to Minneapolis 
as an associate editor of The North- 


western Miller.” 
Mr. Dowsett is secretary-manager 
of the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 


and secretary of the Canadian Flour 
Export Committee. He will work from 
the association’s offices at 95 King 
St. E., Toronto. 

Born in England, Mr. Dowsett 
came to Canada at an early age with 
his parents and was raised on a farm 
near Minnedosa, Man. After business 
experience in Winnipeg, Mr. Dowsett 
joined Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
at the Moose Jaw plant and subse- 
quently served that company in Mon- 
treal and Toronto for nearly 21 years. 
In 1944 he was appointed secretary- 
manager of the Ontario Flour Millers 


Assn., which had been founded in 
1935 by a group of prominent Ontario 
millers, led by the late Norman H. 
Campbell, president, Lakeside Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., who felt the need of 


in organization for the development 
of the industry. In fhe intervening 
period of 20 years the association 
has grown in importance and is rec- 
ognized by government officials as an 


integral part of the trade 

In 1952 Mr. Dowsett was one of a 
committee of three appointed at the 
suggestion of the Department of 


Trade and Commerce to explore the 
possibility of founding an organiza- 
tion aimed at representing the 
whole of the Canadian flour milling 
industry for the development of ex- 
port This suggestion result- 
ed in the formation of the Canadian 
Flour Export Committee, with John 


business. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





H. J. Dowsett 


L. Cavanagh, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., as first chairman and Mr. Dow- 
sett as secretary. Currently headed 
by Herbert H. Parker, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., the committee covers 
99% otf the mills forming the in- 
dustry. The committee has organized 
publicity in foreign markets and has 
an exhibit at the International Trade 
Fair held annualiy in Toronto, a proj- 
ect with which Mr. Dowsett is prom- 
inently identified. 

Mr. Dowsett is an experienced writ- 
er on grain and flour trade affairs 
and his wide knowledge of the mill- 
ing industry is seen as providing a 
valuable addition to The Northwest- 
ern Miller’ s chain of correspondents 
covering the Canadian market. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

UTAH FIRM EXPANDS 

SALT LAKE CITY —Sterling H. 
Nelson, well-known Utah grain man, 
has formed partnership with his 
sons and expanded the Nelson com- 
pany. The name of the firm, which 
was founded in 1921, is now Sterling 
H. Nelson & Sons, Inc. 

Joining Mr. Nelson in the business 
are his sons. 














UNITED PROMOTION — Theodore RK. Sills (left), Theodore R. Sills & Co., 


and Robert Green, director of the National Macaroni Institute, are helping 


themselves from one of the point-of-purchase pieces available to the retailer 
for the united Tuna Macaroni Bake promotion of the NMI, Tuna Research 
Foundation and the Pet Milk Co. A complete national advertising, publicity 
and merchandising program will support this Lenten season promotion. Daily 
and weekly newspapers, national magazines and radio and televsion cooking 
shows will receive recipes, stories and photos. National advertising support 
by the participants will include advertisements in a dozen top consumer 
magazines, local newspapers, and on coast to coast radio and television shows. 
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Operative Millers Focus Attention on 
New Developments at Unit Sessions 


MINNEAPOLIS — Attention was 
focused on bulk handling and other 
developments in flour milling at a 
meeting of the technical research 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers Jan. 20-21 in Minne- 
apolis. 

The committee, headed by Tibor 
Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, decided to go forward with 
further studies of bulk flour handling. 
It also made plans for a project on 
instrumentation in milling produc- 
tion, and it will go further into new 
developments in wheat conditioning. 

The technical committee was one 
of three national AOM committees 
meeting in Minneapolis Jan. 20-21. 
Also meeting were the sanitation and 
education committees. The sessions 
preceded a meeting Jan. 22 of Dis- 
trict No. 4 of the AOM. 


Khapra Beetle 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing of the sanitation committee head- 
ed by George Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was the adoption 
of a resolution urging that the fed- 
eral government undertake a khapra 
beetle eradication and elimination 
program along with its quarantine. 
It is probable that this stored grain 
pest can be eliminated from the U.S. 
with such a program, Mr. Wagner 
said. 

The resolution is being forwarded 
to AOM headquarters, which in turn 
will send it to the Millers National 
Federation. And it is hoped that 
other interested groups will join in 
seeking an eradication program. 

Reporting on the technical com- 
mittee sessions, Mr. Rozsa noted that 
bulk handling is a relatively new and 
important development in flour mill- 
ing and that industry members must 
keep up with the changing picture, 
including new developments in han- 
dling methods, equipment and trans- 
portation. For that reason, intensive 
work on the subject will continue. 
And it is expected that an interim 
report on the work will be made at 
the AOM technical conference in St. 
Louis in May. R. C. Bradford, Pills- 
bury Mills, Minneapolis, is chairman 
of the bulk handling sub-committee. 

In connection with the discussions 
of the bulk handling project, the 
technical committee heard reports by 
a number of equipment and industry 
representatives. Ray Smith, Pillsbury 
Mills, Minneapolis, discussed transit 
rates involved in bulk movement. 
Leigh Paulsen, Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, presented information 
on his company’s bulk handling equip- 
ment, and L. E. Collier, National Bis- 
cuit Co., Toledo, explained the mech- 
anical system of bulk handling at his 
firm’s mill. 

Leo Waller, Fuller Co., Catasaqua, 
Pa., explained various aspects of bulk 
flour handling with air, and I. Wer- 
shay, J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, dis- 
cussed his firm’s system of air trans- 
port of mill products for bakeries. 

The committee, in its discussions, 
defined various problems in connec- 
tion with bulk handling, and the next 
step will be fact-finding. One of the 
sub-committee’s tasks will be to 
prepare a questionnaire to send to 
manufacturers of bulk handling and 
transportation equipment. 

The group will survey equipment 
available, it will study problems in 
loading of containers and equipment, 
it will go into the problem of prepa- 
ration of containers prior to loading, 
and it will investigate transit rates 


for different transportation methods 
and carriers. 


Wheat Conditioning 

The wheat conditioning sub-com- 
mittee, headed by Ralph Bouskill, 
Purity Flour Mills, Winnipeg, ex- 
plained wheat conditioning problems 
and why work on the subject is need- 
ed. A broad plan for research was 
outlined, along with the benefits 
which could be expected from such 
studies. 

Frank Heide, MIAG NorthAmerica, 
Inc., Minneapolis, presented informa- 


tion from Dr. H. Gehle, MIAG, 
Braunschweig, Germany, explaining 
new developments and that com- 


pany’s process for conditioning. Com- 
mittee members expressed interest in 
the presentation, and Mr. Heide rec- 
ommended installation of an experi- 
mental size unit for interested 
millers. 

Eugene Farrell, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, reported on wheat 
conditioning research at the college, 
pointing out that a graduate student 
there is now studying some of the 
fundamentals of conditioning. 

On instrumentation, Dewey Rob- 
bins, Fisher Flour Mills, Seattle, re- 
ported the view that instrumenta- 
tion would be a good subject for com- 
mittee work, and it was pointed out 
that instrument firms would like to 
work with the committee. The com- 


(Continued on page 26) 


Officers Elected 
At Meeting of 
AOM District 4 


MINNEAPOLIS — Election of offi- 
cers for 1955, talks by national offi- 
cers and discussions of bulk handling 
and flour treatment were highlights 
of a meeting of District No. 4 of the 
Association of Operative Millers Jan. 
22 at the Nicollet Hotel in Minne- 
apolis. 

The district meeting followed ses- 
sions of three national AOM com- 
mittees, and national officers and 
committee members were on hand 
for the regular district meeting. 

In the election of officers of Dis- 
trict 4, David Mattson, Atkinson 
Milling Co., was named chairman. 
Mr. Mattson, who served the past 
year as vice chairman, succeeds Don- 
ald Pollei, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

R. C. Bradford, Pillsbury Mills, 
was elected vice chairman, and W 
A. Howie, J. K. Howie Co., was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Elected 
as new members of the district com- 
mittee were Jack Perkins, General 
Mills, Inc., and Mr. Pollei. Roy Rob- 
inson, General Mills, continues as 
national committeeman. 

Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., national AOM presi- 
dent, presented Mr. Pollei with the 
AOM certificate of recognition award 
for his work as chairman. Mr. Nelson 
also complimented District 4 on its 
activities and attendance, and he 
thanked the national committees for 
their work, which has gained pres- 
tige for the industry. 

Donald Eber, Kansas City, AOM 
secretary, pointed out that the or- 
ganization has more members than 
ever in its history. He noted that the 
organization also is bringing feed 
millers into its membership and that 
it will be of more service to the feed 

(Continued on page 26) 
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U.S. Wheat flour production in De- 
cember totaled 19,052,000 sacks, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Out- 
put averaged 828,300 sacks a day 
during the 23-working-day month. 

Total December output declined ap- 
proximately .8% from the November 
total of 19,216,000 sacks. On a daily 
average basis, December production 
was down 9.5% from November, 
when the average was 915,000 sacks. 
The difference in percentages is ex- 
plained by a difference in number of 
working days. 

Total December production in 1953 
was 18,355,400 sacks. The total for 
December, 1954, thus represents a 
gain of 3.8% over a year earlier. 
While total December output was up 
from a year earlier, the daily aver- 
age was down slightly, 7%, because 
of a difference in number of work- 
ing days. The average in December, 
1953, was 834,000 sacks. 

Although the December, 1954, 
total output was close to the Novem- 
ber total and was considerably ahead 
of the total for the same month of 
1953, the daily average declined. This 
was partly because Christmas fell 
on a Saturday in 1954 and was not 
counted as a holiday in determining 
total number of working days and 
the average for the month. That is, 
Christmas probably cut into produc- 
tion but, under. standard practice, 
that fact was not reflected in deter- 
mining number of Working days and 
average output. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of flour production is dérived from 
reports received from mills in princi- 
pal production centers and regions 
which are believed to account for ap- 
proximately 75% of total U.S. output. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


December Flour Output 
Below November Total, 
Up From Year Earlier 


Mills which report production to 
the Miller accounted for output of 
14,289,800 sacks in December. That 
figure was adjusted to reflect 100% 
of U.S. production, with the resulting 
estimate of 19,052,000 sacks. The 
daily average production figure of 
828,300 sacks was obtained by divid- 
ing the calendar month total by 23, 
the number of working days in the 
month. 

While below the 1944-53 averages 
for the various months, the daily 
averages in 1954 were above or about 
even with the corresponding averages 
of 1953 during most of the year, the 
chart also shows. 

All production centers and regions 
showed declines in daily averages 
from November to December. 

The three biggest production cent- 
ers—Buffalo, Minneapolis and Kansas 
City—showed daily average declines 
ranging from about 5% to about 18% 
in December as compared with No- 
vember. 

The spring wheat milling areas, 
the Northwest and Buffalo, showed 
the largest percentage decreases. 

The Minneapolis daily average pro- 
duction for December was 41,700 
sacks, down 8,900 sacks, or 17.5%, 
from the November figure of 50,600 
sacks. 

Kansas City output on a daily ave- 
rage basis in December was 49,800 
sacks. This represents a decrease of 
2,400 sacks, or 4.6%, from the No- 
vember average of 52,200 sacks. 

Daily average production at Buf- 
falo in December was 107,100 sacks. 
This represents a decrease of 16,200 
sacks, or 13.1%, from the November 
average of 123,300 sacks. 

Interior northwest mills reporting 
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U.S. Wheat Flour Production for December, 1954 


(Figures for — Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% 
timates f 


of production. Ad- 


justed es the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for soovanimenely 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 
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Interior Northwest 
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NORTH PACIFIC COAST .... 
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ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S 
AVERAGE PER DAY 
*Indicates actual census total. 


to the Miller had a daily average pro- 
duction of 84,800 sacks in December 

down 9,700 sacks, or 10.2%, from 
the November average of 94,500 sacks. 

For the Northwest as a whole 
Minneapolis plus interior mills report- 
ing to the Miller—the December aver- 
age was 126,500 sacks. This repre- 
sents a decline of 18,600 sacks, or 
12.8%, from the November average 
of 145,100 sacks. 


Southwest Output 

Wheat flour mills in the interior 
Southwest reporting to the Miller 
produced at a daily average rate of 
174,800 sacks—off 16,600 sacks, or 
8.6%, from the average of 191,400 
sacks in November. 

For the Southwest as a whole 
Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—the daily aver- 
age production in December was 224,- 
600 sacks, which represents a de- 


crease of 19,000 sacks, or 7.8%, from 
the November average of 243,600 
sacks. 

Mills in the central and south- 


eastern states which report produc- 
tion to the Miller had a daily aver- 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT—Daily average flour pro- 
duction in December has been estimated by The North- 
western Miller at 828,300 sacks. As shown on the chart, 
this was below the November average and also was 
slightly under the average for December, 1953. It should 
be noted that Christmas in 1954 fell on a Saturday, and 


the number 


of working days in the month figured out 
to be larger than usual, thereby contributing to the de- 
cline in the average. For the year 1954, daily averages 
were ahead of or about equal to corresponding figures a 
year earlier most of the time—indicating that the pre- 
vious general downtrend in production was halted. 


Dec., Nov., Dec., 
1954 1954 1953 
960,100 1,063,600 1,095,400 
1,949,900 1,985,100 1,902,100 
2,910,000 3,048,709 2,907,500 
1,145,100 1,101,900 1,104 700 
4,020,300 4,020,400 3,887,909 
5,165,400 5,122,300 4,992 600 
2,464,600 2,588,500 2,247,600 
2,406,909 2,364,800 2,159,100 
1,342,900 1,285,700 1,220,600 
14,289,800 14,409,900* 13,355,000* 
75.0 75.0 73.7 
19,052,000 19,216,000* 18,335,000* 
828,300 915,000* 834,000* 
s 2 BS 


age output of 104,600 sacks in De- 
cember—down 8,000 sacks, or 7.1% 
from the November average of 112,- 
600 sacks. 

North Pacific Coast mills which 
report production figures to the Mil- 
ler turned out flour in December at 
a daily average rate of 58,400 sacks 
down 2,800 sacks, or 4.6%, from the 
November average of 61,200 sacks. 

Production figures for the various 
production centers and regions are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
The daily average trends for calendar 
years are shown in the chart below. 
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Boost Asked 
In Anti-trust 
Fine Ceiling 


WASHINGTON 
ell, Jr., attorney 


Herbert Brown- 
general, has asked 
Congress to amend the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act to increase from 
$5,000 to $50,000 the maximum fine 
which may be imposed by federal 
judges for violation of the law. 

In his recommendation to Congress, 
Mr. Brownell said that the deterrent 
effect of the present $5,000 maximum 
fine against a large corporation is 
almost negligible. Increasing the 
maximum penalty would also avoid 
the implication that violations of the 
anti-trust laws are regarded as 
trivial in nature, he said. 

The proposed measure would sim- 
ply raise the ceiling on fines, the at- 
torney general noted, and it would 
not require an increase in fines in all 
instances. He pointed out that of the 
1,240 fines assessed against individu- 
als in anti-trust criminal cases in 
1946-54, 945 were for less than the 
current maximum of $5,000. 


In the closing session of the 83rd 
Congress, a similar proposal passed 
the House and was favorably report- 
ed by a Senate committee but did 
not receive floor action in the Senate. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR COMPLETED 

CLAY CENTER, KANSAS — Mar- 
shalls, Inc., prominent grain dealer 
here, has opened its new 200,000 bu. 
elevator in Clay Center. With the 
addition of the new unit, the wheat 
storage capacity of Marshalls has 
been increased to 550,000 bu. The 
new elevator can take wheat at the 
rate of 7,000 bu. an hour. Construc- 
tion of the 140 ft. elevator was start- 
ed last fall by Sampson Construction 
Co., Salina. 
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Julius Mayer 
Heads Chicago 
Board of Trade 


CHICAGO — Julius Mayer, execu- 
tive vice president of Continental 
Grain Co., has been elected president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade by a 
ballot vote of the membership, Robert 
C. Liebenow, secretary, announces. 

Mr. Mayer has been first vice pres- 
ident of the board the past year and 
prior to that served one year as 
second vice president. He also has 
been a member of the exchange exec- 
utive committee the past two years 
and a director for three years. 

Paul Joslyn, secretary-treasurer of 
J. J. Badenoch Co., was elected first 
vice president and John E. Brennan 
of John E. Brennan Co. was elected 
second vice president. 

Five directors elected for three- 
year terms were Paul E. Berry, 
broker; Ford M. Ferguson of Strat- 
ton Grain Co.; Edward J. Kazmarek, 
vice president of Illinois Grain Corpor- 
ation; William J. Kentnich, Jr., brok- 
er, and Clarence Rowland, Jr.. of 
Engel & Co. Vincent M. Fagan, bro- 
ker, was elected to serve a one-year 
term as director to fill an unexpired 
term. 

Others elected were Sylvester J. 
Meyers, retiring president of the 
board and president of Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., and William Enke, Jr., 
vice president, Stratton Grain Co., as 
members of the exchange nominating 
committee. Ardin P. Buell of John 
G. McCarthy Co.; Samuel A. Mc- 
Murray of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; John M. Rose, Jr., 
broker; Marshall K. Smith, broker; 
and Edward F. Thompson of Lamson 
Bros. & Co. were named as members 
of the appeals committee. 

James S. Templeton, Santa Fe Ele- 
vator Corp.; Frederick G. Uhlmann 
of Uhlmann & Benjamin Co.; Ray- 
mond M. Gerstenberg of Gerstenberg 
& Co.; Robert L. Raclin of Bache & 
Co.; and John G. McCarthy, Jr. of 
John G. McCarthy Co. were elected 
members of the committee of arbi- 
tration. 
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SMICO Acquires 
Wolf Mill, Grain 


Machine Business 


OKLAHOMA CITY—SMICO, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, manufacturer of mill- 
ing and grain equipment, has ac- 
quired the milling and grain handling 
equipment business of the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., Frank J. Shidler, 
president of the SMICO firm, an- 
nounced this week. 

The Wolf Co., established in 1879, 
and one of the oldest and most wide- 
ly known producers of mill machin- 
ery, has turned over its complete 
milling equipment business to the 
Oklahoma City firm, Mr. Shidler said. 

The SMICO organization will now 
service all Wolf equipment as well as 
equipment of its own make, and plans 
further development of both the 
SMICO and Wolf equipment along 
lines suggested by the milling in- 
dustries, the announcement said. 

The equipment involved in 
transaction includes _ roller 
flaking rolls, sifters, sieves, wheat 
washers, agitators, purifiers, eleva- 
tors, manlift, mixers, crushers, scal- 
pers, conveyors, grain heaters, stream 
indicators and stream splitters, and 
related items. 





the 
mills, 
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Jan. 1 Wheat Stocks at Record High; 
1,070 Million Bu. Under CCC Control 


WASHINGTON—Jan. 1 stocks of 
food and feed grains held in all posi- 
tions are reported by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 151 million 
tons. The total grain stocks represent 
a record for Jan. 1, and in many 
cases the supplies of individual com- 
modities are at record levels. 

USDA notes that there were 1,460 
million bushels of wheat in all posi- 
tions, disclosing a last quarter dis- 
appearance of 216 million bushels. 

The wheat supply in off-farm posi- 
tions was estimated at the huge 
total of 1,145 million bushels. USDA 
says that approximately five sixths 
of this amount was either owned by 
Commodity Credit Corp. or con- 
trolled by CCC through government 
loans. Of the 316 million bushels of 
wheat held on farms, three eighths 
was under CCC loans. 

Based on these official estimates of 
CCC control over the wheat supply, 
it is indicated that approximately 
1,070 million bushels are held off the 
free market at less than the statu- 
tory sales price for the domestic 


market, leaving a free market supply 
on Jan. 1 of approximately 390 mil- 
lion bushels. 

With the exception of the on-farm 
total, wheat stocks in all positions 
Jan. 1 are the largest of record and 
are up markedly from a year earlier. 

The corn stocks of Jan. 1 are also 
at a record high level—2.8 billion 
bushels in all positions. Farm stocks 
of 2,070 million bushels are only a 
little above average and are some- 
what below a year earlier, but the 
off-farm total is swollen to a record 
level, reflecting a CCC holding in its 
own storage of 516 million bushels. 

The October-December disappear- 
ance of corn dropped to an estimated 
773 million bushels, considerably less 
than the disappearance in the same 
quarter in the previous 11 years of 
record. This appears to reflect the 
heavier than normal disappearance of 
other feed grains. 

Rye stocks on Jan. 1 in all posi- 
tions were estimated at 25.4 million 
bushels, most for that date in 10 
years. Almost 9 million bushels of the 


Jan. 1 Stocks of Grains in All Positions 


(in thousand bushels) 

















Jan. 1 Jan. 1, Oct. 1 Jan. 1 
Grain and position 1953 1954 1954 1955 
Wheat- 7 
On farms* $01,110 123,068 429,474 315,689 
Terminalst 259,257 316,765 422,772 374,369 
Commodity Credit Corp.t e 4,655 44,674 126,228 131,366 
Merchant mills*f 128,199 123,467 158,981 145,122 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses*§ 312,694 424,292 539,152 Bi) 00 
Total 1,105,915 l 2,266 1,676,607 1,460,246 
Rye 
On farms* . one ‘ 3.649 6,662 14,58 8,896 
Terminalst ose 2,892 11,028 12,04 10,940 
Commodity Credit Corp e« . . 1,619 1,714 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses*§. 2,656 3,851 4,319 806 
Total 9,227 21,541 2,568 f 
Corn— 
On farms* 2 2,144,305 9,346 2,070,187 
Terminalst 43,106 18,052 60,218 
Commodity Credit Corp.! , . 24: 7 394,060 467,837 515,88 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses*§ 97,948 100,591 74,437 15 if 
Total . 2,558,461 2,682,062 919,672 2,798,808 
Oats— 
On farms* 786,560 773,516 1, 922,637 
Terminalst . 25,041 18,295 20,055 
Commodity Credit Corp.! , 171 260 12,741 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses*§ 47,614 44,471 60,874 
Total . A 859,386 836,542 1,296,578 1,016,307 
Barley- 
On farms* 98,680 108,490 
Terminalst . ° 13,415 12,659 7 
Commodity Credit Corp.i waa 513 28 3,732 6,057 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses* $.. 61,645 56,848 101,892 84,186 
Total 364,253 178,025 355,814 283,565 
Sorghum grain 
On farms* a 23,803 36,281 3,179 1,789 
Terminalst : 4,788 8,141 5,233 40,643 
Commodity Credit Corp.1 ; ~ es 705 9 1,302 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses*§.. 24,789 34,765 95,278 
Total 54,085 79,196 22,021 189,013 


*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. tCommercial stocks reported by Grain Divi- 


sions, AMS, at 44 terminal cities 
ages owned or controlled by CCC, 
owned grain is included in the estimates by positions 
Census, on milling and stocks of flour. §All off 
for each grain, 


tOwned by CCC and stored in bins, ships, or other stor 
also CCC-owned grain in transit to ports; 


other CCC 


{Mills reporting to the Bureau of the 
farm storages not otherwise 


designated 


Jan. 1 Stocks of Grain in Individual States 


Wheat (in thousand bushels) 


In interior mills, 


elevators and Merchant 














Off-farm 








Total? all 





State warehouses, Jan. 1 mills, Jan. 1 totalt, Jan. 1 positions, Jan. 1 
1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 195 1955 

Ohio ... y 5 oe 22,144 21,90: q 5 
Indiana 3,275 9,288 : 
Illinois 5,499 28,478 52 3 
Michigan i 2,535 9,506 9,14! 7 
Wisconsin 1,726 1,813 * 2 q f 5 
Minnesota. 1,636 5,858 8.955 5 3, , 
Missouri > Raee 17,417 10,290 : a 3,95 
North Dakota . 7,752 25,500 2,833 30,760 7,75: 96,927 i 
South Dakota 7,965 7,923 193 11,330 18,925 34,209 36,750 
Nebraska 26,985 35,385 3,265 44,653 60,837 84,204 85,486 
Kansas ........ 87,668 117,134 22,061 180,085 238,170 229,270 289,270 
Virginia .... 803 975 802 13,178 26,359 14,907 28,093 
Oklahoma -.. 33,811 47,592 9,853 78,771 101,464 85,849 109,249 
Temes soc ‘ 63,217 60,968 14,518 104,063 116,454 104,984 117,999 
Montana 343 13,080 2,056 2,743 16,399 15,898 76,994 4,176 
Idaho 15,330 1,562 1,487 18,447 16,817 31,520 24,592 
Colorado ... 18,188 2.729 2,632 21,714 25,387 38,825 32,152 
Washington 56,618 4,057 4,172 69,017 89,913 $1,639 100,055 
Creme ...<.s 17,300 2,309 2,362 25,469 53,109 33,01 58,864 


**Unallocated 


in interior mills, elevators and wareh 


mills, 


commercial 


to avoid disclosing individual operations, tincludes, in addition to stocks 
uses and merchant 


stocks re- 


ported by Grain Division, AMS, at terminals, and those owned by Commodity Credit Corp 
which are in transit to ports, in bins, ships and other storages under CCC control. tOff-farm 


total plus farm stocks. 





total is stored on farms, and about 
two fifths of the farm-stored rye is 
under government loan. Stocks of rye 
in bins under CCC control totaled 
1.7 million bushels. 

Oat stocks in all positions of 1,016 
million bushels were a fifth larger 
than a year earlier. Barley stocks of 
284 million bushels were the largest 
of record. Sorghum grain stocks of 
189 million bushels were 2% times 
larger than a year earlier. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Link Seen Between 
Swedish and 


Venezuelan Mills 


STOCKHOLM C. Bert Lilja & 
Co., a Swedish investment group, 
has acquired control of AB Kvarn- 
intressenter, Sweden’s largest flour 
milling organization with plants at 
Malmo, Halsinborg, Halmstad, Falk- 
enberg, Ystad, Alster and Vara, ac- 
cording to a report furnished by the 
Aktiebolaget Goteborgs Bank. 

The Lilja group is the sole owner 
of Svenska Mjolkprodukter, the com- 
pany currently engaged in building 
what is reputed to be the world’s 
most modern flour mill at Puerto 
Cabello, Venezuela. 

Closely associated with Lilja, and 
believed to have a major interest 
therein, is Axel Wenner-Gren, who 
was previously reported to have been 
engaged in negotiations with the Ven- 
ezuelan government for the establish- 
ment of local milling facilities. 

Currently, Venezuela imports most 
of its flour requirements from the 
U.S. and Canada and the output of 
the new mill is expected to cut 
sharply into this business. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


John Rockwell Heads 
Kansas City Grain Club 


KANSAS CITY — John Rockwell, 
Kansas City manager for Cargill, 
Inc., was elected president of the 
Kansas City Grain Club at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization Jan. 
19. As vice president, the group elect- 
ed R. Hugh Uhlmann, of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., and as secretary- 
treasurer, Ralph Crawford ‘of the 
Continental Grain Co. 

A new office, that of chairman of 
the board, was filled by the election 
of L. C. Worth of the L. C. Worth 
Commission Co., long time member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 

The Kansas City Grain Club is a 
social organization of the member- 
ship of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. 














BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Don E. White Heads 
St. Joseph Exchange 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Don E. White, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, has 
been elected president of the St. Jo- 
seph Grain Exchange. He succeeds 
Christopher Harris, Stratton-Theis 
Grain Co. 

Arthur E. Frank, a member of the 
grain department of Dannen Mills, 
was elected vice president and Rus- 
sell E. Wales, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Tootle-Lacy National 
Bank, was reelected treasurer. 
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Sales of hard winter wheat flour 
bulged last week, although the total 
business was not as large as in the 
first week of the month. Sales of 
spring wheat flour improved from the 
previous week but interest did not 
equal that in hard winters. 

Flour prices hit a soft spot in the 
Southwest, and considerable flour— 
up to about 1.5 million sacks—was 
booked, largely by chains. Some con- 
fined purchases to 30-day needs, 
another went beyond and some failed 
to participate. Volume averaged 
170% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 23% the previous week. 

Sales by spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 73% of capacity, compared 
with 66% the previous week. Busi- 
ness was confined to small lots. 

Trade tapered off in the central 
states, with estimates of total sales 
ranging around 60 to 65% of ca- 
pacity. Soft wheat flour sales showed 
some improvement, however, and 
family flour directions in the area 
were said to be very good. 

On the West Coast some improve- 
ment in bookings was noted, both in 
domestic and export trade. The latter 
was believed to be due partly to a 
scheduled boost in ocean freight rates 
on March 1, which encourages bigger 
shipments in January and February. 
Decontrol of flour imports in the 
Philippines has been postponed again, 
creating some confusion in this trade. 

The Canadian government placed 
an order for 4,000 long tons of flour 
under the Colombo plan for shipment 
to Ceylon. The British and domestic 
markets are quiet. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
mills improved slightly last week 
over the previous week’s total, av- 
eraging 73% of capacity, compared 
with 66% the week before and 88% 
a year ago. 

No large transactions were report- 
ed, with sales confined to carlots or 
two or three cars, with most of the 
business described as fill-in. Some 
price-date-of-shipment trade was in- 
volved also. 

Apparently the large sales of hard 
winters stimulated new interest in 
springs as well, as buying accom- 
panied the buying of Southwesterns 
to a large degree. 

Users of spring wheat flour have 
fairly large backlogs of flour on mills’ 
books, and the need for replenishment 
is not urgent for most buyers. The 
heavy volume booked early in Janu- 
ary placed many buyers in a com- 
fortable supply situation for some 
time ahead. 

The cash wheat market was strong- 
er during the week, with premiums 
advancing an average of 1l¢ bu. At 
the same time, millfeed showed a 
somewhat better tone, but values re- 
mained well below prices of a year 
ago. Flour quotations, after some 
minor fluctuations, wound up the 
week within a few cents of the range 
of prices a week earlier. 

Family flour trade was inactive, 
with shipping directions reported fair 


to good. Prices of nationally-adver-. 


tised brands were unchanged. Clears 
remained on the easy side. 
Shipments of spring wheat flour 
averaged 110% of five-day capacity, 
the same rate as in the previous 
week. 
Flour production at Minneapolis 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Hard Winter Flour Sales 
Show Greatest Gains 


averaged 98% of capacity, compared 
with 102% the week before and 104% 
a year ago. For the entire Northwest 
production averaged 92% of capa- 
city, compared with 93% the previ- 
ous week and 101% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 21, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.61@6.73, 
short patent $6.71@6.83, high gluten 
$7.16@7.28, first clear $5.91@6.15, 
whole wheat $6.41 @6.47, family $6.87 
@8.05. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern flour 
sales took a brief spurt last week 
when prices hit a soft spot. Most of 
the business was done with a few 
major chain bakers, but some mills 
were able to accomplish additional 
sales with accounts in general. At 
least a million and a half sacks of 
flour were sold in the go-around. 
Sales averaged 170% of capacity for 
the week, against 23% in the previ- 
ous week and 121% a year ago. 

The round of sales last week didn’t 
measure up to the volume done in the 
first week of the month when more 
general buying was accomplished. 
Last week’s sales were mainly to sev- 
eral major chain bakers, and while 
some interest was shown by others 
there were only a few trades of any 
consequence to this group. A few 
smaller bakers and independent firms 
acquired some additional supplies. 

The bulk of the business, however, 
was to the several large chains. One 
took only about a 30-day supply 
Another bought for a more extended 
period, and a third took on about a 
month’s requirements. 

A few major buyers who will be 
needing flour in February or March 
preferred to stand aside last week. 
Many smaller accounts were not in- 
terested. The trend was as varied 
among the mills, as well. Some mills 
did a large volume of business, while 
others were unable to or did not seek 
any great amount. Little family busi- 
ness was done during the period. 


Clears showed additicnal laxity 
last week, with the higher grades de- 
clining 5@10¢ sack and the low 
grades down 15¢. Export business 
was not too active. Offerings of 
clears showed some improvement. 

Quotations Jan. 21, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winters bakery 
short patent $6.10@6.15, standard 
95% patent $6@6.10, straight $5.95@ 
6; established brands of family flour 
$6.45 @7.80, first clears $4.85@5; sec- 
ond clears $4.75@4.80, 1% ash clears 
or higher $4.45@4.70. 

Hutchinson: There was a decided 
pick-up in business for mills of the 
Hutchinson area last week brought 
on by easier wheat prices. The de- 
cline resulted from lower wheat prices 
and mill reductions due to competi- 
tion. A few chains extended positions 
30 days and some even went as far 
as 60 days. Most of the activity took 
place on Wednesday. Otherwise busi- 
ness was limited to single carlots. 
Family business was off with interest 
slack. Operations were around four 
days. Prices were off 5c. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Jan.’ 22: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons, enriched, $6.25@6.35; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $6@6.05; 
standard, $5.90@5.95. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales, confined 
almost entirely to bakery flour, aver- 
aged 133%, compared with 22% the 
preceding week and 37% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Jan. 
21: Family flour $6.85; bakers short 
patent $6.09, first clears $4.95, sec- 
ond clears $4.70. Prices were down 
5 @8¢ sack, compared with the previ- 
ous week, 

Texas: A moderate spurt in bakers’ 
buying raised sales last week to a 
total of probably 70 to 80% of capa- 
city. Running time was again about 
four days average. Prices were un- 
changed on family, but about 10¢ 
sack lower on bakers flour and clears. 
Quotations Jan. 21: Extra high patent 
family $7@7.40, standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $6.40@6.50, first clears, un- 
enriched, $5.25@5.35, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business tapered 
off in the central states during the 


(Continued on page 22) 





Durum Trade Interest Centers on 
Bill to Permit Increased Planting 


Sales of durum granulars and other 
blended durum products tapered off 
further last week, as. macaroni and 
noodle manufacturers avoided mak- 
ing any commitments for other than 
urgent needs. 

Those who missed ordering addi- 
tional forward supplies when the 
market fell back recently apparently 
are willing to ride along now without 
extending purchases while the re- 
mainder of the trade has fair-sized 
contracts on mills’ books. 

Much trade interest is centered 
this week on progress of legislation 
introduced in Congress to permit 
planting of durum wheat on acreage 
taken out of wheat production by 
marketing quotas. The bill has been 
approved by the Senate agriculture 
committee but has not yet been con- 
sidered by the House committee. 
Millers and the macaroni trade see 
in the measure a possibility of over- 
coming the severe shortage of durum 
wheat if it is passed and if growing 
conditions are satisfactory. 

Durum wheat prices moved up to 
$4.65 at the top of the range early 


last week, but increased receipts 
brought prices back down to a top 
of $4.40 by the end of the period. 
Blended durum granulars (25-75%) 
were quoted Jan. 24 at $7.60 cwt.. 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Jan. 21 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
60 Ib 


bebc6Cb asco asses tana $4.30@4.40 
59 Ib - 4.25 @4.35 
58 Ib 4.20@ 4.30 
7 Ib 4.15@4.25 
OF OW  sijeesecmoonatetsaasvad thie 4.10@4.20 
Me SE OTE ee 4.00@4.10 
4 Ib. . 3.979@4.00 
Ib Cote cccesscscccrccecsenss Sot S.00 
EE ee er oy eee) 3.69 @3.80 
SD. obs cae hadsaedsseeckscea 3.55 @3.70 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
ipproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Jan. 17-21 168,500 165,759 98 
Previous week 168,500 *149,156 88 
Year ago 168,500 179,669 106 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1954-Jan. 21, 1955 1,684,602 
July 1, 1953-Jan. 22, 1954 4,903,509 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Markets 
Post Modest Gains; 
Trade Still Quiet 


Millfeed made some hesitant ad- 
vances in the week ending Jan. 24, 
and the market tone was generally 
considered improved. However, trade 
remained relatively quiet. Some sales 
were made at Minneapolis below 
general market levels last week, but 
apparently this pressure was relieved 
by early this week. 

Demand for formula feed was 
steady to lower in the Northwest 
last week, with volume generally 
lagging some—and for some manu- 
facturers considerably — below the 
volume of last January. 

The outlook for an early pickup is 
not too promising, in the opinion of 
most feed men contacted. At best, a 
gain in poultry feed sales could fol- 
low the recent upturns in egg prices, 
or considerable snow in range areas 
could stimulate buying of cattle feed. 
However, outside of these possibili- 
ties, manufacturers look to late Feb- 
ruary or March for any definite up- 
swing, when starter feed trade should 
start building up. 

One manufacturer had to reduce 
operations to one shift last -week, 
following a late-week slowdown in 
orders, but others maintained sched- 
ules of 2% shifts, keeping output 
steady to somewhat lighter. 

Dairy feed and hog feed trade is 
fair in most instances, although dairy 
volume is off, also, for some manu- 
facturers. Cattle feed demand, prin- 
cipally for steer fattener feeds, is 
holding up well. 

The feed business hit a snag over 
most of the Southwest last week, 
with numerous mills reporting the 
slowest sales period in many months. 
Dullness traditionally can be expect- 
ed in January, but the vacuum which 
the industry hit last week was some- 
what surprising. 

A general snowstorm which en- 
gulfed most of the states except the 
extreme South put a crimp in dock 
business, and a number of mills re- 
ported truck sales the slowest of 
the winter. On the other hand, a 
snow cover could be expected to 
heighten supplementary feeding of 
range cattle and dairy herds. 

While broiler prices have made a 
good recovery, many feeders are well 
stocked with feed supplies. Thus, de- 
mand for broiler feed is only fair. 
The same situation holds for egg 
feeds and dairy items. 

Formula feed business continued in 
the doldrums during the week ending 
Jan. 19 in the central states’ area. 
Continued mild weather in the area 
was not conducive to much protein 
feeding, and also low farm returns 
were not improved for the period. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of . the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,885 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 52,177 in 
the previous week and 52,212 tons in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production ta date 
totaled 1,442,502 tons as compared 
with 1,409,551 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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NEW ILLINOIS GRAIN FIRM 

FARMER CITY, ILL.—The Farm- 
er City (Ill.) Grain Co. has been 
chartered. The firm is located at 201 
W. North St. 
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Tense Far Eastern Situation 
Strengthens Wheat Futures; 
Record Stocks Reported 


Wheat futures showed gains rang- 
ing up to 3%¢ bu. in the week end- 
ing Jan. 24, with the Far Eastern 
situation largely responsible for the 
upsurge. The concern over a possible 
clash with the Red Chinese over de- 
fense of Formosa by the U.S. over- 
shadowed a bearish report showing 
record stocks of wheat and some 
other grains on Jan. 1. The market 


was firmer throughout most of the 
week,: but the strongest push came 
on the final day of the period as 
shorts covered following release of 
President Eisenhower’s statement 
concerning Far Eastern defenses. 


Crop news was more favorable, with 
considerable snow received in the 
hard winter wheat belt and danger 
of heavy damage thus reduced con- 
siderably. Futures at Chicago moved 
up 2% @3%¢ bu., while futures at 
Minneapolis advanced 2%¢ bu. and 
Kansas City contracts showed gains 
of 14%4.@2%¢ bu. Cash markets were 
stronger, also. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Jan. 24 were: Chicago—March $2.32- 
2.321%, May $2.28-2.28%, July $2.13%, 
September $2.153s, December $2 18% ; 


Minneapolis—May $2.42-2.42%, July 
$2.3454; Kansas City March 


$2.36%4-%, May $2.30%, July $2.18. 
Wheat Stocks Large 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that stocks of wheat in 
all positions on Jan. 1 totaled 1,460 
million bushels, the largest for that 
date on record. This total is nearly 
10% larger than the total a year 
earlier, the previous record holdings 
on that date. Disappearance since 
Oct. 1 totaled 216 million bushels. 
Stocks stored in off-farm positions, 
at 1,145 million bushels, are 25% 
larger than a year earlier. Of the 
total, about five sixths was either 
owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. or was warehouse-stored wheat 
under government loan. Stocks on 
farms totaling 316 million bushels 
were the smallest farm stocks since 
1941. About three eighths of the to- 
tal on farms was under loan. 

Export markets were more active 
last week than they have been for 
some time, although most of the 
transactions involved government 
wheat. Turkey purchased 2,600,000 
bu. Jan. 24, and Norway took addi- 
tional supplies. Earlier in the period 
Greece purchased 3 million bushels 
and Holland took 1 million. Addi- 
tional heavy purchases are scheduled 
in the next several weeks by Greece 
and Yugoslavia, and Germany. 

Snowstorms in the Southwest left 
a blanket of snow of up to 6 in. in 
most of the hard winter wheat ter- 
ritory, and crop observers say the 
cover will be of great value in main- 
taining crop condition. Official state 
crop and weather reports issued last 
week, although released before most 
of the snow had fallen, were more 
optimistic than in some time. The 
Kansas report noted that deteriora- 
tion has been checked, and the Okla- 
homa report said that recent rain 
permitted completion of almost all 
seeding. 

Cash Wheat Firmer 

Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets were larger and totaled 8.1 
million bushels for the week ending 
Jan. 20, compared with 7 million the 
previous week and 5.2 million in the 


corresponding week a year ago. Re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis totaled 1,528 
cars and at Duluth 1,404 cars. 

Although offerings of cash wheat 
at Minneapolis were fairly liberal, 
demand averaged active enough to 
absorb the offerings at firm to some- 
what higher premiums as compared 
with the futures. On Jan. 21, ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark northern spring or 
No. 1 northern spring was quoted at 
10@12¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price, 12% protein 14@18¢ over, 13% 
protein 19@26¢ over, 14% protein 
29@36¢ over, 15% protein 37@44¢ 
over, 16% protein 47@54¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.36%, 
and the durum 10.92%. 

Bids on durum wheat showed 
further sharp advances early in the 
week. The higher bid prices, however, 
shook out somewhat larger country 
offerings, and bids were promptly re- 
duced. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 21 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No, 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% 
1 oC 








1% 


x? 


ire 


x? 


Pa 
¥ 


a 


z 


5 Protein 
6% Protein 


a 


: A 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
c 


% %. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
60 Ib. 
59 Ib 


i¢ premium 
2¢ premium 


57 Ib 3¢ discount 
56° Ib. 8¢ discount 
55 Ib 13¢ discount 
54 Ib. 18¢ discount 


53 Ib ‘ ‘ 23¢ discount 
52 Ib. ; ee . 28¢ discount 
51 Ib. 33¢ discount 
50 Ib. . 5 ane or 38¢ discount 
Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 


Damage—%@l1¢ each 1% 


Moisture—l1¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


K.C. Market Stronger 

Led by this week’s announcement 
from the President on the Formosan 
situation, several factors caused the 
tone of wheat to pick up rather 
abruptly at Kansas City. A better 
export demand and another round of 
flour business also contributed to the 
trend while receipts advanced over 
the 1,000 mark due largely to the 
whopping total Jan. 17. Premiums 
for ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter settled at 442¢ over the basic 
March, while 12.5% protein went 
from 9@29¢ over to 10@26¢ over. 
This narrowing of the spread be- 
tween good and less desirable offer- 
ings continued into the higher pro- 
teins, where 14% closed at 17@32¢ 
over on Jan. 24. Early last week the 
demand for wheat was weak and the 
market was considerably easier. But 
since that time the market has 
turned around. Receipts were °1,026 
cars last week against 968 in the 
previous week and 923 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 21 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard 2.70% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.70% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard D2.68% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 3 2.66% 
No. 1 Red . 2.37@2.40% 
No. 2 Red 2.36@2.39% 
No. 3 Red 2.35@ 2.38% 
Se} eer re - 2.34@2.37% 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
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CuRRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


mills reporting currently in The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity und to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Jan. 17-21 
1955 
Northwest 676,448 
Southwest 1,260,130 
Buffalo ee 569,481 
Central and Southeast 531,038 
North Pacific Coast 308,510 


Totals 3,345,607 


Percentage of 









*Previous Jan. 18-22 Jan, 19-23 Jan, 20-24 
week 1954 1953 1952 
688,505 742,367 819,207 741.7 

1,344,113 1,244,393 1,200, 62¢ 1,3 
547,858 77,404 §27,295 
590,181 590,616 6,49 
308,099 89.091 278.445 














total U.S. output 75 75 7 7 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July l to 
Jan. 17-21, Previous Jan. 18-22, Jan. 19-23, Jan. 20-24 Jane2l Jan 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest 92 93 101 98 86 19,875,852 20,480,110 
Southwest 95 103 95 8 101 16,136,017 14,600,488 
Buffalo 124 119 128 114 117 16,025,462 15,262,042 
Central and s. E 79 RR g8 &5 a2 15,863,304 16,07 ae 
No. Pacific Coast &8 88 83 77 98 8.700.986 7,931,290 
Totals 98 98 98 9° 96 96,601,621 94,349,230 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % at 
capacity output tivity capacity yutput tivity 
Jan, 17-21 279,850 273,272 98 Jan. 17-21 232,500 225,865 98 
Previous week 279,850 283,798 101 Previous week 5 *236,.744 102 
Year ago 274,850 292.577 106 Year ago 265,394 104 
Two years ago 340,600 267,650 79 Two years ago 108,584 109 
Five-year average 98 Five-year average 100 
Ten-year average .. 96 Ten-year average . > 93 
*Revised 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 





City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 17-21 1,021,350 986,858 97 
Previous week ..1,021,350 1,060,315 105 
Year ago .1,021,500 951,816 94 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 932,976 92 
Five-year average .. : 95 
Ten-year average ... : 94 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 





Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 

5-day week Flour %o ac 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 17-21 671,400 531,038 79 
Previous week 671,400 *590,181 88 
Year ago 671,000 590,616 88 
Two years ago 671,400 566,497 85 
Five-year average . 81 
Ten-year average .. ‘ 79 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 17-21 124 
Previous week 119 
Year ago 128 
Two years ago 459,800 § 114 
Five-year average 111 
Ten-year average 108 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 







eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota 
Montana and towa 
5-day week Flour % at 

capacity rsutput tivity 
Jan. 17-21 481,250 150,583 94 
Previous week 481, ’ "451,761 94 
Year ago 481,250 176,973 99 
Two years ago 552,000 510,623 93 
Five-year average &9 
Ten-year average . ° 84 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
the North 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week 


Principal mills on Pacific Coz 


Flour ac 


capacity output tivity 
Jan. 17-21 215,000 196,299 91 
Previous week 215,000 *187,099 87 
Year ago 215,000 182,166 &5 
Two years ago 230,000 190,409 82 
Five-year average 87 
Ten-year average 91 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





Jan. 17-21 : .. 133,000 112,211 85 
Previous week 133,000 *121,000 90 
Year ago . 133,200 106,925 80 
Two years ago 122,000 RKLOS4 66 
Five-year average eee 92 
Ten-year average ee A 91 


*Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


week ending 


Jan. 21, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal miils in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kanses City and St Joseph; (2) 
Buffalo, N.Y. 









——South west* 
Weekly Crop year 
production 
Jan. 17-21 25,517 730,730 
Prey week 213 
Two wks. ago 
1954 690,517 
1953 733,882 
1952 





1951 . 28,92 776,932 15,120 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


principal mills of Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


-——Northwest*—. 
Weekly Crop year 
to date production to date production to date production to date 
398.433 


437,841 
534,634 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Buffalot—, --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


10,717 313,339 49,885 1,442,502 
11,058 5 
11,386 
422,559 11,655 296,475 1,409,551 
450.637 301,465 1,485,984 


1,459,711 
1,587,087 





TAll mills. TRevised 





winter wheat was quoted Jan. 24 at 
$2.66 4 @2.67%, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% -protein at a 
2¢ bu. premium. Demand was quiet, 
and offerings were sufficient. 


Market Active 


The wheat markets became active 
last week in the export fieid with 
several cargoes sold and inquiries 
broader. At midweek 6,000 tons of 
winters were sold to the Vatican and 
a full cargo of ‘white wheat to India. 
Formosa was in the market for three 
cargoes, and Japan expects to ask 
for tenders on 15 cargoes next week. 
India is also reported to be in the 
market for around 15-20 cargoes. 
Space has been booked for wheat in 
those amounts. Crop conditions con- 


tinue very good, with weather warm- 
er and ample snow on wheat fields in 
most areas. Storage of the 1955 crop 
is worrying government officials. 


J. S. Schlesinger Resigns 
From Arkansas City Post 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS — 
J. S. Schlesinger has announced his 
resignation as chief chemist and di- 
rector of laboratories of the Arkansas 
City Flour Mills. 

Mr. Schlesinger had been with the 
company for 16 years. Prior to that, 
he was with the Morrison Milling Co. 
of Denton, Texas, for two years and 
the M. D. Lee Flour Mills, Salina, 
Kansas, for 10 years. 
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Further Tightening 
Of Grain Sanitation 
Standards Forecast 


MINNEAPOLIS — The current 
Food & Drug Administration stand- 
ards for clamping down on contami- 
nated grain are only “the first set of 
standards,” and the program will get 
tougher, Ray B. Bowden, executive 
vice president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., predicted 
here last week. 

Speaking at the annual market 
get-together of the Northwest Coun- 
try Elevator Assn. Jan. 18, Mr. Bow- 
den also predicted that sanitation 
factors would be made part of U.S. 
grain standards in the coming crop 
year. 

Mr. Bowden urged the grain trade 
to get together and agree on a plan 
for reconcentration of government 
grain through trade channels. Gov- 
ernment officials are anxious to work 
out some arrangement, and the trade 
should accept the opportunity to “get 
a foot in the door,” he said. A plan 
proposed last year met a stalemate 
when some grain men voiced objec- 
tions to it. 

At the elevator association’s an- 
nual meeting Harry O. Frank, Rugby 
Milling Co., was named president of 
the organization to succeed L. J. 
Weidt, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. George H. McCabe, the McCabe 
Co., was elected vice president. R. 
G. Cargill, Victoria Elevator Co., was 
reelected treasurer and L. C. Web- 
ster, secretary. Named a new mem- 
ber of the board of directors was 
R. B. Parrott, Cargill, Inc. 

Car| C. Farrington, Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midiand Co., was reelected pres- 
ident of the Minneapolis Terminal 
Elevator Assn. at a meeting the same 
day, and P. E. Paquette, Osborne- 
MeMillan Elevator Co., was renamed 
vice president. Mr. Webster also 
serves as secretary of this group. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


North Carolina Feed 
Tonnage Shows Increase 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that the state’s feed tonnage 
for November was 93,158. This com- 
pares with 85,992 tons in November 
of 1953. 

The total tonnage for the July-No- 
vember period of the 1954-55 fiscal 
year was 457,459. This compares with 
428,590 tons in the same period of 
the previous year. 
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GRAIN FOR RELIEF 
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that USDA officials do not look with 
great favor on the proposal since it 
involves administrative difficulties far 
beyond the surplus disposal effects 
such limited distribution would have 
on the national surpluses of wheat 
and corn. 

Sen. Clements rejects the USDA 
objections emphatically, saying he is 
certain that “neither Congress nor 
the American people will be satisfied 
with bureaucratic objections, but are 
far more interested in seeing our 
surplus foods are made available for 
needy to the extent that inadequate 
diets are corrected.” 


Milling Industry Reaction 

Milling industry reaction to the 
Clements proposal was not imme- 
diately available, but it was noted 
for The Northwestern Miller that the 
milling industry and the Millers Na- 
tional Federation have always put the 
public interest ahead of commercial 
activities in emergency requirements 
In the past they have cooperated with 
the Red Cross and other established 
relief organizations. In connection 
with the conditions cited by the 
Kentucky Senator regarding distress 
conditions in the coal mining regions, 
he cited Red Cross distribution as a 
potential avenue for flour and corn 
meal. 

The provisions of the 1949 farm 
law which Sen. Clements would 
amend are Sections 407 and 416 
These provisions have been contained 
in the law for some time and amend- 
ed on two occasions to broaden the 
free distribution authority of CCC 
to public institutions and others. 

It was noted by the Kentucky Sen- 
ator that in the recent past USDA 
has made available for direct relief 
feeding through purchase by Section 
32 funds for butter, cheese, poultry, 
dried milk, dried beans and canned 
meat and gravy but thus far the 
staple on the family table, bread or 
corn meal, has been omitted. 

To insure that distribution of 
wheat flour or corn meal milled from 
CCC surplus stocks is not abused, 
Sen. Clements told the Senate that 
this measure carried adequate pro- 
tection against potential abuses to 
limit the processing of those com- 
modities suitable only for home or 
institutional use and for domestic 
distribution. He urged the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture to hold 
hearings on this measure immediately 
so that it can be brought to the Sen- 
ate floor for prompt action. 





CCC Grain Conversion 
Problems to Get New Airing 


WASHINGTON — Strong Senate 
sponsorship from the Democratic ma- 
jority came into the controversial is- 
sue of Department of Justice suits 
against receivers of Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. grain which had been moved 
into distribution channels through il- 
legal conversion on the part of ware- 
housemen. 

Oklahoma Sen. Robert S. Kerr, 
(D.,Okla.) introduced S624 carry- 
ing a more appropriate title than pre- 
vious measures pertaining to the 
same subject: “To amend the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. charter act in 
order to protect innocent purchasers 
of fungible goods converted by ware- 
housemen from claims of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp.” 


The vital word in this title is 


“protect.” Whereas other measures 
described the condition as “relieving” 
innocent purchasers. 

The issue is a deep legal problem 
involving complications with state 
laws regarding statutes of limitation, 
as compared with the delayed action 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture through the Department of Jus- 
tice long after innocent purchasers 
of converted government grain have 
received such grain in good faith. 
The receipt may have been through 
a long line of secondary, tertiary and 
subsequent sellers, who in the course 
of trade had commingled the alleged- 
ly converted grain for their own use. 

The issue is something more than 
the bare issue of the U.S. government 


(Continued on page 21) 
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MNF Committee Discusses 
Grain Sanitation Developments 


KANSAS CITY — Various aspects 
of the grain sanitation program and 
recent developments with reference 
to that program occupied most of the 
time of the executive committee of 
Millers National Federation at last 
week’s meeting in Kansas City. 

In the expectation that the US. 
Department of Agriculture will pro- 
pose in the near future chenges in 
the federal wheat standards to bring 
them into harmony with the recently 
announced contamination limits es- 
tablished by Food and Drug Admini- 
stration, the executive committee ap- 
pointed the grain grades committee 
of the federation to represent the 
organization in public hearings which 
may be held relative to the proposed 
changes in the wheat grades. 

Complete approval was also voiced 
for the four-point program the De- 
partment of Agriculture obviously has 
under consideration in connection 
with the grain sanitation situation. 
This program provides for a broad 
educational campaign among wheat 
growers and country elevator people, 
changes in the grain grades whereby 


contamination would become a grad- 
ing factor, scientific research to sim- 
plify the detection of hidden infesta- 
tion, and revision of the wheat loan 
plan to require deliveries to Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to pass muster 
from a sanitation standpoint. 

Legislative proposals to protect in- 
nocent purchasers of converted gov- 
ernment grain were considered, and 
the export committee agreed that the 
federation should support bills em- 
bodying this principle. 

Another legislative measure on 
which the federation took a position 
is that prohibiting shippers making 
charges for freight which are not ac- 
tually incurred. Fearing that legisla- 
tion on this subject would be severely 
detrimental to the milling-in-transit 
system, the executive committee voted 
to oppose such bills unless the mill- 
ing-in-transit system is safeguarded. 

Other subjects considered in the 
meeting were the condition of box- 
cars, plans for the May convention, 
research in germ-damaged wheat, the 
khapra beetle situation and the pos- 
sibility of increased flour exports. 





DIET RESEARCH PROVES BREAD'S VALUE 


(Continued from page 9) 





extraction enriched to the whole 
wheat level. Analyses of the flours 
used are given in Table I. 

“An Excellent Food” 

This study not only indicates that 
enriched bread is equal to whole 
wheat bread in the diet of growing 
children but it indicates that bread 
at high daily intake is an excellent 
food for growing children. This study 
is another indication of the over- 
emphasis we have placed on the role 
of animal protein in the diet because 
these diets furnish as little as eight 


grams of animal protein per day. 
These experiments indicate that, 


should precaution be taken to assure 
a supply of calcium through the flour, 
milk is a relatively unimportant food 
in the diet of children. 


Some Caution Urged 

Although experiments indicate 
that growth and development of these 
children were as good on 70% ex- 
traction unenriched flour as on en- 
riched or whole wheat flour, they 
should not be interpreted as mean- 
ing that enrichment lacks merit, ob- 
servers are careful to point out. The 
excretion studies, indicated that those 
subjects on unenriched flour were re- 
ceiving nutrients, particularly thia- 
mine in quantities that provided lit- 
tle or no margin of safety while the 


70% extraction flour used in this ex- 
periment shows that its nutritional 
quality is greater (except for protein 
quantity) than unenriched bakers 
flour in the U.S. Thus bread made 
from it would furnish more of the vi- 
tamins and iron obtained from en- 
richment than would be furnished by 
unenriched American bread. 

It is evident that the adequacy of 
the diet as judged by growth is not 
increased by the supplementary feed- 
ing of slightly more than one pint of 
milk per day, the report states. 

The basal diet at Duisburg seemed 
to be critically short of animal pro- 
tein, and it was expected that if the 
milk were going to have an effect it 
would be because it corrected this. 
No attempt was made to balance 
this contribution in the milk, for the 
biscuits given to the control children 
merely added a little more cereal 
protein to a diet already providing 
this ingredient in generous quanti: 
ties. It must be concluded that the 
mixture of amino-acids which the 
children obtained from their wheat 
flour and vegetables was not defi- 
cient in any respect, although it is 
possible that the small amounts of 
animal foods in the basal diet were of 
vital importance, particularly as a 
source of vitamin By». The fact that 
milk did not promote better growth 


enriched flour furnished an appre- shows that the experimental diets 
ciable margin of safety in these fac- were wholly satisfactory for these 
tors. Furthermore the analysis of the children, the report says. 
TABLE I 
Composition of the experimental flours 
—g. per 100 g.- Me. per pound 
Ca (in- a Nic 
Extraction rate Mois Pro cluding Thia Ribo- tinic 
of flour % ture tein Fat added Ca) MG P Fe mine flavin acidt 
AGG? ccc cwnde 11.8 12.0 2.92 1,710 597 1,400 20.5 1.87 69 22.8 
85 See ‘ 12.2 11.8 77 880 35 875 13.0 1.55 .37 13.2 
70* . 12.4 10.9 1.90 4197 155 193 7.8 0.68 21 8.7 
70 enriched— e pe 
100% levels* . 12.4 10.9 1.90 497 160 193 19.2 1.87 15 2 
70 enriched ; Ne 
85% levels*® .. 13.1 10.9 1.90 497 165 193 12.2 1.55 .32 15.5 
*Used at Vohwinkel as well as Duisburg, Germany 
+Total acid-hydrolysable derivatives. 


These flours had received no treatment with bleaching or maturing agents 
and were milled from mixtures of Manitoba and English wheats or Mani- 
toba, English and American wheats. They were shipped to Germany at six 
month intervals in quantities sufficient to last six months. Although no 
flours used in this study were artificially matured, they received as much 


as six months natural ageing. 
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Dixon Jordan 


Dixon Jordan Heads 
Memphis Exchange 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Dixon Jordan, 
a leader in Memphis grain brokerage 
circles since 1946, has been elevated 
to the presidency of the Memphis 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. Jordan, president of Standard 
Commision Co. in the Cotton Ex- 
change Bldg., served as vice presi- 
dent during 1954. He succeeds Lee 
D. Canterbury, manager of Cargill, 
Inc. 

Elected first vice president in the 
heaviest vote in 30 years was Fred C. 
Lovitt, a partner in L. B. Lovitt & 
Co. Mr. Lovitt will become Board of 
Trade president in 1956. 

Directors elected were C. W. But- 
ler, Jr., vice president, Union Planters 
National Bank; J. Stewart Buxton, 
a partner in E. E. Buxton & Co.,; 
W. R. Flippin, Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Co.; D. J. Guillory, Guillory Sales 
Co.; Ed Jappe, president of Marianna 
Sales Co.; P. S. Seeds, Quaker Oats 
Co.; H. D. Tobias, Goldenrod Oil 
Meal Sales Co., and Mr. Canterbury. 

The new officers and directors were 
introduced to the membership at an 
election meeting Jan. 8 at which time 
Arthur A. Williams, executive vice 
president, made his annual report. 
Mr. Williams revealed that cotton- 
seed oil meal futures sales for 1954 
tripled those of 1953 and that soy- 
bean oil meal futures sales were 67% 
larger than last year. He said the 
grain inspection department was dou- 
bled in size last year and now is one 
of the most modern in the country, 
enjoying a high efficiency rating. 

Supervised by the department of 
agriculture, the inspection station re- 
ceipts amounted to more than 35 mil- 
lion bushels in 1954, about five million 
more than in 1953. 

Highlight of the luncheon was an 
address by Wilbert E. Huge, vice 
president of Central Soya Co., Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. Huge spoke on 
“What Is A Speculator?” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Price Index Unchanged 


WINNIPEG — The index of farm 
prices of agricultural products, esti- 
mated at 220.1 for November 1954, 
is barely unchanged from the revised 
figure of 220.0 for October, according 
to a current release from the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. Lower prices 
for grains and poultry and eggs were 
offset by higher prices for livestock, 
dairy products and potatoes. 
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St. Louis Exchange Members Hear 
Talk on Farm, Grain Trade Problems 


Colored Cake Picture 
Printed in Halftone 
On New Flour Sack 


KANSAS CITY—A luscious look- 
ing cake adorns the new Silk Floss 
cake flour sack now being used by the 
Marion, Ohio, plant of the Kansas 
Milling Co. The 100-lb. multiwall 
package is unusual in that the cake 
pictured on the bag is printed in half- 
tone in two colors, heretofore re- 
garded as impractical where rough 
kraft paper is used. 

The new Silk Floss package is the 
result of a new method of printing 
and plate-making developed by the 
Percy Kent Bag Co. in the firm’s new 
paper bag plant in Kansas City. 

First on Kraft Stock 

Although printing of solid colors 
on kraft bag stock is commonplace 
and even offset printing of tones also 
has been done, direct printing from 
halftones on the rough surface of this 
heavy paper has not been successful 
previously, Percy Kent officials point 
out. As a result, with a few excep- 
tions of more costly offset printing, 
illustrations on multiwall paper bags 
have been confined to artists’ line 
drawings, time-consuming to make. 
The lifelike effects of photographs 
were not available in this method. 
The development of the new techni- 
que in combination with a different 
engraving system in making plates 
from colored photographs, has solved 
the old problems, the bag firm notes. 

Complex subjects with relatively 
close differences of light and dark 
tones come out clearly in the printing 
from plates that have “screens” in 
the range of 16 to 60 (i.e., the dots 
are 1/16 to 1/60 in. apart). The 60- 
line screen is as fine as that generally 
used for newspaper pictures. Up to 
four colors can be printed. The re- 
sult of the process is that more life- 
like illustrations can be used on mul- 
tiwall sacks and at less cost than 
formerly. 

The new multiwalls for the Kansas 
Milling Co. are the first of this type 
to come off the Percy Kent presses 
for a milling firm. 


Destined for Bakeries 
Although the cake flour sacks are 
going into bakeries and not on store 
display, Elmer Reed, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., feels that the 
extra embellishment of the package 
adds emphasis in impressing the 


baker with the extra baking value 
of a top grade short patent cake flour. 





The new halftone printed multiwall 
bag of the’ Marion (Ohio) plant at 
the Kansas Milling Co. is displayed 
above by Miss Mickie McMurtrey. 


ST. LOUIS—A prosperous peace- 
time economy, as free as is possible 
from controls, was held out as the 
objective of industry and government 
by Marvin L. McLain, director of the 
grain division, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, in a talk at the annual 
dinner of the 119-year-old Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis at Hotel Chase 
Jan, 13. 

Mr. McLain urged use of normal 
trade channels in carrying out agri- 
cultural operations, rather than gov- 
ernmental duplication of trade opera- 
tions, and said that “we need to take 
advantage of the change in direction 
of laws passed by the last Congress 
to bring our agricultural production 
more in line with demand.” 

He pointed out that the first steps 
were taken by the last Congress in 
the direction of flexibility in price 
support levels of agricultural com- 
modities. 

“Markets are what we really need 
to solve our problem,” he said. And 
he cited efforts to promote better 
markets for farm products. 

The problem of cutting back pro- 
duction of surplus items and stimulat- 
ing production of foods really needed 
was mentioned by the speaker as a 
key problem in the balancing of food 
supply and demand. Kinds of milling 
wheat, including durum wheat, are 
badly needed, he said, and production 
should be stimulated in wanted ex- 
portable crops such as soybeans. 

The problem of pricing U.S. prod- 
ucts out of the world market because 
of current support levels is another 
serious one, Mr. McLain said. 

Current problems of particular con- 
cern to the grain industry include 
the question of increasing total carry- 
over stocks of such items as wheat, 
and the resulting storage difficulties, 
as well as the danger to the ware- 
housing industry if the government 
should ever return to normal carry- 
over stocks, Mr. McLain said. The ef- 
fect of .the establishment of a non- 
commercial wheat area and its pos- 
sible effect upon the milling industry 
was mentioned as another problem, 
together with the effect upon the 
grain trade of the handling and stor- 
age of vast stocks of Commodity 
Credit Corp. owned grain. 

Year’s Accomplishments 

R. Hal Dean, retiring president of 
the Merchants Exchange, reviewed 
the year’s accomplishments of the 
exchange and the grain industry of 
St. Louis. While the volume of grain 
handled here dropped from the 1953 
historic peak (to a large extent due 
to the summer drouth and reduction 
in shipments of corn to this market) 
progress was made, he said, which is 
more important than the level of a 
single year’s business. 

Plans for a new exchange building, 
to be erected on the old site which 
is now the center of a great deal of 
revitalization of downtown St. Louis, 
were brought to a near-final stage, 
he said. Addition of 8 million bushels 
of additional storage elevator space 
in St. Louis area was a development 
so important, Mr. Dean saic, that 
the exchange was honored by a spe- 
cial testimonial luncheon sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce, at 
which the agriculture secretary, Ezra 
Taft Benson, was the chief speaker. 
National newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision recognition of the growth of 
St. Louis as a grain center added to 
the prestige of the industry, Mr. Dean 
said. 

Receipts of wheat in St. Louis ex- 
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ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 
ELECTS 


ST. LOUIS — Edward 8S. Deibel, 
president of Elam Grain Co. was 
elected President of the Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis Jan. 19. He 
succeeds R. Hal Dean, manager of 
the grain division, Ralston Purina Co. 
H. C. Banks, president of American 
Grain Co. was named first vice pres- 
ident and B. M. Schuein of Neumond 
Co., second vice president. C. R. Pom- 
mer, Corneli Seed Co.; C. M. Roberts, 
Jr., Cargill, Inc., and C. C. Waters, 
Sparks-Waters & Co., were elected 
to the board of directors. 





ceeded the all-time 1953 record to 
reach 37,905,000 bu., Mr. Dean said. 
The combined volume of all grains 
totaled 89,100,000 bu. in 1954, com- 
pared to 107,000,000 in 1953 

The Merchants Exchange itself, Mr. 
Dean said, ended the year with a 
satisfactory financial picture. 
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Slides of Foreign 
Markets Shown 
To Mill Workers 


BUFFALO—The “camera eye” of 
the chairman of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
recently showed the man in the mill 
where his export products are going. 
Philip W. Pillsbury, also handling the 
commentary. showed colored slides at 
a gathering -an. 16 of workers and 
executives in Hotel Statler. 

The local mill’s safety record — 
1,500,000 man hours without an acci- 
dent—also was rewarded. 

Mr. Pillsbury said the American 
Federation of Labor locals here asked 
him and his wife to tell of the in- 
dustry’s foreign reaches. 

“The products of the Buffalo mill 
go to 100 countries or territories,” 
he said. “My wife and I have visited 
48, but we picked slides of only five 
to show.” 

The slides, taken by the couple, 
pictured the consumer, industry and 
flour in the jungles, villages and mod- 
ern coastal cities in Africa and East 
Asia. 

Mr. Pillsbury noted that the local 
plant has gone without a time-losing 
accident since Dec, 29, 1953. 

He described the mill’s safety rec- 
ord in 1954 as “amazing.” Each work- 
er at the gathering received recog- 
nition for winning the company’s 
award, the local mill’s sixth in nine 
years. 

Mr. Pillsbury said his company fa- 
vors building up a freer international 
trade in line with President Eisen- 
hower’s proposed three-year exten- 
sion of reciprocal trade agreements. 

“If we're going to keep selling our 
products abroad, we'll have to buy 
their products with dollars,” he com- 
mented. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CLAUSSEN DIVIDEND 


AUGUSTA, GA.—The board of di- 
rectors of Claussen Bakeries, Inc., 
at its regular quarterly meeting held 
recently in Augusta, Ga., voted a 
quarterly dividend of 16%¢ on both 
common A and common B stock pay- 
able Feb. 5, 1955, to stockholders of 
record Jan. 20, 1955. 
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A 111-Year-Old Mill 
From the Milwaukee Sentinel 


ANVILLE is located on the 
Crawfish River three miles east 
of Columbus. This Dodge County 
community of about 50 residents 
hasn't a postoffice, is by-passed by all 
main highways and is a mile from the 
nearest railroad. Yet for all its isola- 
tion, there is a mill which has been 
in operation here for 111 years, sup- 
plying bakers in many states for the 
past 70 years with a special stone 
ground rye flour.- 
The Jaeger Milling Co. is owned 


and operated now by Edwin and 
Oscar, sons of Frank Jaeger, who 
moved from Milwaukee to Danville 
in 1884 and bought a share in the 
mill then being operated by the late 


Henry Boelte and August Redde- 
mann. Frank Jaeger’s brother was 
Oswald, who founded the Milwaukee 


baking company that now bears his 
name. 

The mill itself was built in 1843 by 
Dan Bassett, the man after whom 
Danville is named. At that time there 
were no railroads or roads of any 
consequences. The reason Bassett put 
up the mill apparently was because 


he anticipated a need among early 
settlers for flour and found a location 
along the Crawfish River where ade- 
quate water power could be provided. 

When the Milwaukee Road started 
to lay tracks in this area, a line 
originally was scheduled to pass 
through Danville. The plans were 
changed at the last minute, according 
to oldtimers with vivid memories, 
to by-pass Danville by a mile, 

From then on, Bassett—and Boelte 
and Reddemann in succession—em- 
ployed a man and a team of horses 
to steadily haul rye from the ,rail- 
road depot at Astico to the mill, and 
rye flour back to the station for ship- 
ment 


®@ Truck It Today—Today Edwin and 


Oscar Jaeger use a truck to haul 
rye flour to Astico for shipment by 
the carload. Rye is shipped by farm- 


ers to the Jaeger warehouse at 
Astico 

Making flour out of the rye is a 
three-man operation — Raymond 
Johnson of Danville has been hired 
to help the brothers, who still use 
three of the original millstones in- 
stalled when the mill was built. 

“We have to sharpen their grinding 
surfaces periodically,” Edwin said, 
“but judging from the little wear the 
stones show, I'd say they’re good for 
another century at least.” 


@ Prefer Water Power—The mill is 
in pretty good shape for its age, and 
water power still is used except when 
a Diese! engine is pressed int6 serv- 
ice on the few occasions the river is 
low. 

“We had to rebuild our 75-foot dam 
five years ago,” Oscar said, “but in 
the long run we find water power 
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more economical and dependable than 
the Diesel. 

“With water, we simply open the 
gates to the four turbines and a 
steady, smooth power is assured. 
With the Diesel, we have to check 
the fuel and oil plus all the other 
mechanical details.” 

@ New Parts Costly—But operating 
the old mill has its drawbacks, too. 
Worn out parts are not replaceable 
because the mill has outlived the 
manufacturers of equipment Dan 
Bassett had installed 111 years ago. 

For instance, the Jaegers said, to 
replace one gear on a turbine would 
mean making a special pattern of 
the gear, making a special casting 
and then finishing the gear on spe- 
cial machines. The cost for one gear 
would be $860. 

Instead of keeping the ancient 
equipment in constant repair, the 
Jaeger brothers have augmented the 
three old stones still in use with 
modern milling machinery. 

Rye now goes through 12 grind- 
ing processes before the flour is ready 
for marketing, and many of the 
operations are done with metal 
rollers and silk sieves. 

In a way, the present demand for 
mill’s stone ground rye flour can be 
traced to Oscar Jaeger. The Milwau- 








kee baker became the first one to 
buy the flour from brother Frank 
and the present operators of the 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. still pur- 
chase rye flour from the milling com- 
pany in Danville. 

The next time you buy a loaf of 
rye bread, look at the wrapper. If 
it says the flour was stone ground, 
chances are it was ground in the 
Jaeger mill at Danville. 


The Associated Press brings us 
the report that a group of 150 robins 
is wintering at Knoxville, Tenn., 
which usually is considered too far 
north to be entirely comfortable for 
these birds in the cold months. An 
additional inducement, however, and 
probably the critical influence, is the 
bread some of the Knoxville folks 
put out for them to feed on. 


One of our usually reliable cor- 
respondents reminds us that in early 
New Hampshire preachers were paid 
two bushels of wheat for two ser- 
mons, Depending, of course, upon 
what sort of parity there was in 
those times, this may have come rea- 
sonably close to what might be called 
a wheat tithe. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








75 Years Ago: 


In mid-career at Youngstown, 
Ohio, was Homer Baldwin, one of 
the Nineteenth Century’s best known 
millers. Beginning 
in 1844, when he 
was 19, he was to 
be active for more 
than six decades. 
Among the first in 
America to prac- 
tice gradual reduc- 
tion milling, he 
won numerous 
awards for his 
flour. His was 
reputed to have 
been the first win- 
ter wheat mill to use rollers for all 
purposes, and late in life he figured 
as an inventor. His devotion to trade 
association work was outstanding, 
and he was a prolific writer of “let- 
ters to the editor” on technical mill- 
ing subjects. 

Having spent about $100,000 in 
defending infringement suits brought 
against them by owners of purifier 
patents, the large mill owners who 
had formed the Millers National 
Assn. a year earlier to carry 
on their defense jointly were given a 
favorable verdict. The patents in 
question were known as the Cochrane 


Homer Baldwin 


patents, and this was the name by 
which the litigation became known. 
The devices were ancillary to the 
basic principle of the purifier and 
patents covering them had been 
acquired by the American Middlings 
Purifier Co., allied with the George 
T. Smith Purifier Co.—both names 
famous in the day and for many years 
afterward. Several purifier patents 
had been acquired by the former, 
and there were many others on the 
market, with resulting confusion to 
the milling industry. Confusion was 
not entirely banished by the court 
victory owing to a subsequent com- 
promise of the issue which insured 
the Smith interests a virtual monopo- 
ly through a system of royalties 
which gave the millers high cost ma- 
chinery and destroyed competition. 

Item: A little boy named Guy 
Stearns, five years old, while at play 
in a flouring-mill at Bingkam Lake, 
Cottonwood County, Minnesota, a 
few days ago, got drawn into the 
machinery, and was frightfully man- 
gled before he was discovered. 


Item: A terrible accident recently 
occurred in the Crown Flour Mills, 
Doncaster, England. Mr. George 
Parkinson, the proprietor of the mill, 
while taking measurements in the en- 
gine room for fencing off the im- 
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mense flywheel to guard against ac- 
cidents, was caught by the wheel and 
thrown into the pit in which it re- 
volves. He was instantly killed, and 
his remains were horribly mangled. 

From the Bloomfield, Ind., Demo- 
crat: Perhaps the oldest toll-dish in 
the state of Indiana is now in use in 
Richland Mills, one mile east of here. 
It was made in February, 1844, by 
Isaac Cullison, of white poplar tim- 
ber, and put together with 42 six- 
penny nails, and used by him in the 
Fellows Mill, four miles east of here, 
23 years: and, singularly, in Febru- 
ary, 1877, Mr. Cullison placed it in 
Richland Mills, at which time he was 
employed there. The old _ thing, 
though rounding on its corners from 
wear, bids promising to toll many 
bushels of grain, as it is now doing, 
in time to come. 

Item: A terrible accident occurred 
on the 5th inst. in Ellis Packard’s 
mill at Brockton, Mass. Three men, 
C. A. Mourse, Dennis Lynch and 
Dennis Readon were shoveling corn 
on the second story when the floor 
suddenly gave way and they were 
precipitated into the cellar and 
buried by three thousand bushels of 
corn. They were taken out dead. 

Item: There has just been received 
by Gov. Washburn for his mills, one 
of Gray’s noiseless belt roller mills, 
of the latest design, embodying sev- 
eral novel features. One of these is a 
device whereby the rolls, by one 
movement of the band, may be 
thrown apart and afterwards re- 
turned to the same position. This is a 
most valuable feature when, as is 
sometimes the case, it is necessary to 
stop the mill suddenly. 

No. 1 public enemy of the insect 
variety was the chinch bug. 

Item: In Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Minnesota, the number of flour 
mills in 1860 was 1,338, while in 1878 
the number was 3,600, and the mills 
now in operation [1879] are probably 
fully three times as many as those 
existing before the war. The quan- 
tity of the product has been more 
than proportionately increased, while 
the quality has so improved that the 
flour made in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley is now excelled by that of no 
other section of the country. 


eee 
The most important literary rec- 
ords of flour milling three thousand 
years ago come to us from the He- 
brews. The Old Testament is full of 
references to the grinding of wheat 
and to bakers and baking. 


e@@¢ ®@ 

When in 1881 the “New York 
YWCA announced it was sponsoring 
lessons for women typists, there 
were loud protests in the papers that 
the female constitution would “break 
down under the strain.” 


e®e:e 
Insects have as many as 4,000 dif- 
ferent muscles; man less than 500. 
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AN ACCOLADE FOR BREAD 


EAFFIRMATION of bread’s place as the 
Be cas of life comes from Germany via Eng- 
land. The Medical Research Council of Great 
Britain has found proof that “enriched bread is 
not only equal to whole wheat bread in the 
diet of growing children, but bread at high daily 
intake is an excellent food for growing children.” 

The investigations of the council were carried 
out in two German orphanages on children whose 
previous diet had been insufficient for their 
needs and who were, in consequence, below the 
weight and height usually considered normal for 
their age. 

The most striking observation made during the 
tests was that these children grew even better 
than normal children of the same age, in spite 
of the very simple diet provided, which contained 
little milk or other animal protein and had up 
to 75% of its calorie value in the form of flour 
products. 

During the year of the trial, growth was equal- 
ly good on each of the experimental flours. 

The experiments indicated, as published in the 
council’s special report series No. 287, that should 
precaution be taken to assure a supply of calcium 
through flour, milk is a relatively unimportant 
food in the diet of children. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a condensed report 
on these investigations; the technical results and 
tabulations of the experiments have no place in 
these comments, but we should like to point out 
that information of this kind should give heart 
to those engaged in producing flour and its end 
product, bread—to convince them that the appel- 
lation “bread is the staff of life” is no more an 
empty today than it was thousands of 
years ago. In America, Skid Row bodies were 
brought back to health by a diet heavily loaded 
in cereal products. In Germany, children’s health 
and growth was in no way reduced because of a 
lack of meat and milk. 

Although the reports are tempered with sci- 
entific conservatism, they hold great promise for 
those wishing to promote bread and cereal prod- 
ucts. Often in the past these scientific findings 
have been transferred into the pages of magazines, 
either in advertisements or news columns, with- 
out any particular attention to their really dra- 
matic import. 

It must be perfectly clear to the breadstuffs 
industries of this country that they have not yet 
told the whole story of enriched bread and that 
they have barely scratched the possibilities of 
bread promotion which have been afforded them 
by nutritional research in the enrichment era. 
The importance of this new authority is obvious 
and warrants no neglect. 
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THE SELF-SERVICE MARKET 


OING his customary year-end “economic 
BD ivcather forecasting” for the Commercial 
& Financial Chronicle, Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of General Mills, Inc., comments upon 
great changes that have come about in the food 
industry of this country. 

“Perhaps the greatest of these changes,” he 
says, “is the promotion and growth of national 
brands. Such brands must have high standards 
of quality which are jealously guarded by the 
manufacturers and processors in order to gain 
the continued confidence of the housewife.” 

Along with the growth of national brands, 
Mr. Bullis points out, has come the development 
of the supermarket, in which brands can com- 
pete with each other and with other foods on 
equal terms. Here he sees a great opportunity 
for flour milling products. The self-service mar- 
ket, he observes, lends itself admirably to pre- 
packaged foods and to competition with other 
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foods through educating the housewife to quality, 
convenience and ease of preparation. 

Another factor favorable to the food industry, 
Mr. Bullis notes, is the rapid growth of population. 
“The children born during the past decade,” he 
observes, “are eating more every year. At present 
there are about 40 million persons between the 
ages of five and 19. This is an increase of about 
15% since 1950. By 1960, there will be about 46 
million in those age brackets. As a result we 
see a continued increase in the consumption of 
ready-to-eat cereals, where per capita consump- 
tion also shows an upward trend.” 

The depression of the thirties slowed the down- 
ward trend in flour consumption, Mr. Bullis says, 
but he reaches the significant conclusion that 
the recent mild recession did not slow the trend 
at all. This is contrary to the persistent belief 
entertained for many years by food economists 
that hard times drive people to greater bread 
consumption. “As long as people desire those 
things which increase their standard of living, 
Mr. Bullis reflects, and are willing to work hard 
enough to get them, the trend toward more ex- 
pensive foods will continue. 

“In my opinion,” Mr. Bullis concludes, ‘“‘the out- 
look for industry in general is good, and the pros- 
pects for the food business look very good, Com- 
petition will undoubtedly be even more keen 
during 1955, but that is a part of our American 
system and is an element of basic strength. Com- 
petition is the stimulant which stirs our creative 
powers in the use of our resources. Scientific re- 
search is constantly bringing forth new discoveries, 
new products, new processes and new methods, but 
the test is in the market place.” 
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MEMORANDUM ON BREAD 
HUNTERS 


EEKERS of better bread are the subject of 
S whimsical column comment by Tom Wallace, 
editor-emeritus of the Louisville Times. ‘“‘Do you,” 
he asks Times readers, “belong to the Association 
of Those Whose Tears Are Mingled with Their 
Bread?’’ Then he goes on in this vein: 

“Nothing may have been written between book 
covers, or in a magazine, or even in the evanescent, 
transitory or fly-by-night columns of the daily press 
about those who hunt to-their-liking bread as 
eagerly as another element of society hunts Com- 
munists and headlines, getting the headlines often, 
the Communists, or a Communist less often. 

“But the bread hunters are with us. They are 
as much disturbed about run-of-bakery bread as 
a witch hunter is about witches, a Communist 
hunter about Communists, a flying-saucer hunter 
about flying saucers. They are no more content 
with the bread 150,000,000 U.S. citizens, or maybe 
140,000,000 eat than a hunter of flying saucers is 
content with having seen even the most highly 
visible and tangible sitting saucer. No more con- 
tent with the bread which, maybe, you eat, than a 
witch hunter is with a watch, a Communist hunter 
with a comma. 

“They must have, or die, slowly, by inches 
perhaps beginning at the head or maybe the feet, 
or possioly the stomach, bread with more victuals, 
grub or what not in it than the bread you eat as 
a matter of course and of routine. As you drink 
tap water with your whiskey, or tap water 
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straight, or as you drink beer with your cheese. 

“The Bread Seekers read advertisements of 
bread which has a little of everything in it which 
anyone regardful of health and happiness might 
desire to eat. They admit that run-of-bakery bread 
has in it a little of everything the bakers say is 
in it. They say with wry—not rye, or bourbon 
smiles: 

“Tt does have everything in it the bakery says 
is in it; in fact a very little of some things the 
baker says is in it. But,’ they insist, ‘it does not 
taste like, does not impress you as, something to 
eat. It seems to be bleaching material surrounding 
air spaces. It is peerlessly risen, but going down 
it might be feathers, Toasted, it is hardly more 
than charcoal, Cold it leaves us cold.’ 

““Now,’ they say, ‘Irish wholewheat bread, 
even Mexican or Guatemalan, or Yugoslavian or 
Icelandic bread, almost any outlandish bread is a 
staff upon which one could lean if pork chops had 
never been invented.’ 

“The black bread of Europe, you are told, is 
as full of nutriment and health-giving, heart- 
warming things as black strap molasses was 10 
years ago, or yogurt 25 years ago. It is like veg- 
etables grown in an organic garden. 

“But millers in the U.S. take out of flour every- 
thing they can sell as packaged goods, and every- 
thing that would go stale in channels of trade 
sooner than borax, or buckshot and sell their 
residual flour as the makings of bread. That is an 
outrage and run-of-bakery bread is treason, and 
treason is run-of-bakery bread, as surely as, in 
Kentucky Communism is sedition and sedition is 
Communism, and either is 15 years at hard labor 
and a fine of $5,000. 

“Adventures of bread seekers are perhaps less 
stirring than adventures of those who hunt Com- 
munists with the whiplash of legislatively armed 
authority. They are, in fact, a little on the doleful 
or dreadful side. They consist partly of seeking 
places in which to park, only to find that the 
better-bread seller does not open his shop on 
Thursday till 10 a.m. and sells his last loaf of 
life-giving bread at 10:33. But that is (Kipling) 
another story. 

“You are content with conventional white, rye 
or wholewheat, or maybe with pumpernickel from 
the local bakery or from the can; with crackers 
that crackle, rye crisps which sometimes are crisp. 
Or with sugared doughnuts or with rolls built in 
coils, with nutmeg between the curves, Or you 
like hard rolls or soft rolls which are ready, in 
the box, to be put into the oven and browned; 
with any or many of the vast array of fancy- 
looking, fancy-tasting types of breakfast rolls the 
cafeterias exhibit. 

“But serious bread seekers, I repeat, and they 
insist, want something that sticks to your ribs; 
something that cheers, and almost inebriates if 
you are a true bread seeker. They seek bread that 
contains almost as much nutriment as a slice from 
a barbecued pig’s hind leg. 

“There is nothing frivolous about bread seeking. 
But it may lead to emotional disturbance, frustra- 
tion, because an obstinate majority is as content 
with bread as it is with tap water, and the busi- 
ness, the vast business, of bakeries ‘jes keeps 
rollin’, jes keeps rollin’, jes keeps rollin’ along’.” 

Mr. Wallace probably would be the last to 
think he has made an important contribution to 
the literature of dissatisfaction with bakers’ bread, 
but he may have relieved some of the tension, 
which he thinks is less likely to be due to the 
nature of bread itself than to what he calls the 
“hypertentional” or “hypertensive” nature of U.S. 
society. In his refusal to take the hunters of 
bread-to-their-own-particular-taste folk seriously, 
and in his diagnosis of the cause of their rather 
serious malady, Mr. Wallace may really have 
something. 
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Foreign Commentary... 





Dumping 


Complaints about increased com- 
petition in flour export markets al- 
lied with the dumping of flour on the 
Duteh market have been voiced by 
a prominent flour milling group in 
Holland. 

Meelfabrieken der Ned. Bakerij, 
Rotterdam, in its annual report, says 
that in addition to meeting com- 
petition from the traditional flour 
exporting companies, including some 
in Europe itself, a newcomer has 
appeared on the scene. Communist 
controlled Eastern Germany is now 
exporting flour at prices which do 
not even cover the cost of the raw 
material, the company alleges. 

The accusation of dumping, aimed 
directly at the U.S. millers, stems 
from the subsidization policies of the 
American administration. It is con- 
venient to forget, as so many critics 
do, that these same policies enable 
foreign flour millers to buy cheap 
American wheat and turn it into 
flour to sell abroad in competion 
with the U.S. millers themselves. 
How then, it is pertinent to ask, can 
American shipments of flour to the 
Netherlands market be described as 
dumping? 

The views voiced by this company 
lend color to the belief that what 
the Dutch millers want is a market 
in which they would have a com- 
plete monopoly unchallenged by flour 
from everseas sources. This is need- 
ed to take up the output from a 
heavily enlarged capacity. Holland 
is but one of several countries where 
millers are trying to enlist public 
opinion on their side with sentimental 
appeals about supporting home in- 
dustries in the hope that the con- 
sumer will be gullible enough to fall 
for this line of talk. 

Their fellow Dutchmen are much 
too hard headed to be misled in 
this way. The presence of imported 
flour in their country, they well 
know, kills any attempts at monopoly 
and all the evils thereof. 


Subsidies Defended 


Agricultural subsidies are the coun- 
terpart of the tariffs that other in- 
dustries are supported by, declares 
Derek Heathcoat Amory, British 
minister of agriculture and food. 
They are not a form of public charity 
to agriculture and, based as they 
are on efficient production, those 
working in the industry have no 
more cause to feel ashamed of bene- 
fiting from them than have manu- 
facturers in other industries who op- 
erate behind a tariff. The British 
govern.nent, he explains, has chosen 
subsidies rather than tariffs as a 
method of supporting agricultural 
production because it is in the best 
interests of the nation for no mat- 
ter how successful home production 
may be, Britain has still to trade 
to live 


ERliussian Troubles 


Russia may have produced more 
wheat than any other country in 
1954, a statement attributed to US. 
sources, but the Communist Ministry 
of Agriculture in Moscow has now 
officially admitted that the wheat sit- 
uation is bad. In fact, a literal trans- 
lation of the announcement justifies 


the use of the phrase “extremely 
bad.” 

And how bad is it in Rumania, that 
once powerful wheat exporter? So 
bad that the Rumanian government 
has been compelled to buy 18,000 
tons from the Australian Wheat 
Board for shipment in February. 
This deal will cost the Communists 
more than $1,125,000. They blame 
the weather. More responsible per- 
haps is the policy of collectivization, 
so repulsive to the peasants, for they 
have cut back their production. If 
this situation goes on, with the ur- 
ban population unable to pay the 
high prices demanded for bread, or 
even to obtain any at any price, 
there may be an explosion in the 
Communist satellite. A lack of bread 
has sparked many a revolution. 


Too Many Babies 


Americans may be _ justifiably 
hipped to have an Englishman of 
title tell them they were having too 
many babies. This Lord Simon of 
Wythenshawe, who complains of 
American productivity, is the same 
Lord Simon who heads up the flour 
milling machinery firm of Henry Si- 
mon, Ltd., Stockport, England. 

No offense need be taken for none 
was intended. Lord Simon is a kindly 


man who has done a good deal to 
improve Britain’s social order in his 
75 years. It was the Socialist gov- 
ernment which made him a peer of 
the realm though in politics he is 
strictly a middle of the roader, long 
associated with the now almost de- 
funct Liberal party, of a political 
persuasion somewhat akin to the 
Democrats in the U.S. 

Lord Simon has visited the US. 
in pursuit of his investigations into 
population problems for a privately 
financed research group devoted to 
political and economic planning. Re- 
liable informants predict that the 
report will say that there is no 
reliable evidence to support the be- 
lief that food production can keep 
pace with world population which is 
increasing at the rate of 70,000 a 
day. How the world is going to feed, 
clothe and shelter its growing popu- 
lation is a matter of deep concern 
to Lord Simon. 


U.K. and IWA 


Will Britain rejoin the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement? Not if the 
private grain trade has anything to 
do with the decision. Hear what 
Hugh R. Granger, a director of the 
importing firm of Ross T. Smyth & 
Co., Ltd., and acknowledged leader 
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of the trade, has to say on the sub- 
ject. “It would, I believe, be definite- 
ly against the interest of the trade 
that this country should again be- 
come a participant for during the 
time we were in, and I can see no 
reason why it should not be repeat- 
ed, the maximum price became the 
minimum; whilst we have been out- 
side the agreement this country 
bought at materially less. There 
would be no benefit to this country 
to be partner again in the agree- 
ment, as long as the monopolistic 
method of selling continues.” 

Why are Mr. Granger’s views im- 
portant? Because successive British 
governments of the past 18 years 
have listened attentively to what he 
had to say and recommend. And they 
acted on his recommendation. In 
1936 Mr. Granger was one of those 
called upon to build up the war re- 
serve security stocks of grain; he 
was the architect of the control 
scheme that kept 250 grain import- 
ers as happy as circumstances: al- 
lowed during 15 turbulent years; he 
led the trade back to the freedom 
it now has. 

His associates think well of him. 
In an unprecedented move the Na- 
tional Federation of Corn Trade As- 
sociations, held a dinner in his honor 
Jan. 12 and presented him with an 
inscribed gold watch as a token of 
their esteem. No government would 
dare ignore the views of a man like 
Hugh Granger. He spoke for the 
grain trade. Unless conditions change 
drastically, the betting is that Brit- 
ain will not be cajoled back into the 
agreement in the foreseeable future. 








Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Two Price System 


Canada’s Interprovincial Farm 
Union Council has requested the gov- 
ernment to formulate a two price 
system for farm products, adjusting 
domestic prices on the basis of 
changes in living costs, and setting 
export prices in line with supply and 
demand. 

What the farmers are asking for, 
in effect, is guaranteed parity prices 
for everything sold at home and for 
guaranteed “reasonable” prices for 
everything exported. In each case 
the proposal implies the establish- 
ment of government financed price 
supports. 

The farmers have frequently put 
this same case to the authorities and 
as frequently have received a turn 
down. One reason was that while the 
idea was fine in theory, it would be 
opposed by organized labor because 
it would raise consumer prices. Now 
the farmers claim they have gained 
the support of the labor unions in 
principle. The workers are said to 
agree that unless farmers enjoy fair 
and adequate incomes, wage earners 
will be in danger of layoffs or of hav- 
ing their pay reduced. With the re- 
moval of labor objection the farmer 
leaders consider that the way has 
been cleared for the government to 
take appropriate action. 

Net farm income in Canada has 
dropped more than a billion dollars 
in three years, the council claims. 
The extre. income achieved would be 
a major shot in the arm for declining 
industries is the firm belief of the 
farmers. 


Rust 


Thetattitude of Canadian farmers 
to heavy losses from rust is too com- 


placent, complains Dr. J. Ansel An- 
derson, chief chemist of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners and a former 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 

Dr. Anderson says that neither 
farmers nor their organizations have 
shown enough support for the ex- 
panded research necessary to solve 
the rust problem. Speaking to mem- 
bers of the Saskatchewan Field Hus- 
bandry Assn. he said that he had 
been surprised that 1954 rust losses 
caused so little comment in agricul- 
tural circles, This was contrary to 
the serious view taken by plant 
breeders and pathologists, he added. 


Smuggling 

Attempts to smuggle rust resistant 
Selkirk wheat into the U.S. are still 
going on, officials state. One ingenious 
attempt was detected at the border. 
Selkirk was mixed with flax and de- 
clared as screenings. Had the wheat 
gotten across the line it would have 
been a simple matter to clean out the 
flax. 

American farmers are reported ito 
be offering as much as $100 bu. for 
the new wheat developed to resist 
Race 15B rust. 

Unless there is a serious crop fail- 
ure, it may be possible to remove the 
embargo on shipments to U.S. in 1956, 
Officials state, for by then stocks on 
the prairies will have materially in- 
creased. 


No Alarm 


Clarence D. Howe, Canada’s mini- 
ster of trade and commerce, finds 
nothing alarming in the report that 
the U.S. House appropriations com- 
mittee has recommended an expand- 
ed program which, in the view of 


some observers, amounts to “dump- 


ing.”” Mr. Howe said that the U.S. 
always consulted Canada to make 


sure that its actions had no adverse 
effect on traditional Canadian mar- 
kets. Canada can live with the situ- 
ation, he declared. At the same time 
he expressed the hope that the US. 
will continue to consult Canada on 
its program to dispose of surplus farm 
products. 


La kes Traffie 


Traffic on the Great Lakes in 1954 
suffered a heavy decrease, R. Scott 
Misener, president of the Dominion 
Marine Assn. told the annual con- 
vention held at the Seigniory Club, 
P.Q 

Capt. Misener said that Canadian 
grain movement from the head of the 
lakes was approximately 300 billion 
bushels, compared with 448 million in 
1953. He commented: “The country’s 
huge wheat surplus still consitutes a 
major problem in both marketing and 
storage. Lake vessels frequently ex- 
perience serious delays in unloading 
and I think members of the associ- 
ation might well give consideration 
to remedial measures to avoid such 
delays.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. J. Ball Appointed 
Wheat Pool Manager 


REGINA — W. J. Ball, first vice 
president of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool for the past two years, has 
been appointed manager of the Pool’s 
country and terminal elevator divi- 
sions effective Feb. 1. He succeeds 
the late R. M. McIntosh, who died 
in December. 
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Canada's Wheat, Flour 
Workings Up Slightly 


WINNIPEG With slightly more 
than 5,100,000 bu. Canadian wheat 
and flour worked to all destinations 
for the week ended Jan. 20, the total 
was 800,000 bu. greater than the 
week previous. Wheat sales were 
down but flour showed a substantial 
increase, with the latter equivalent 
to 1,433,000 bu. compared with 4839,- 
000 bu. a week ago. IWA countries 


took 698,000 bu. in the form of flour 
and most of the sales were in small 
lot quantities. 

The United Kingdom continued to 


lead all others in purchases of Ca- 
nadian wheat and bought 2,001,000 
bu. The only other Class 2 buyer was 
Colombia with 7,000 bu. IWA sales 
ageregated 1,668,000 bu. with Ger- 
many taking 743,000, Netherlands 


399.000 selgium 248,000, Norway 
190,000 and Switzerland the remain- 
der 
CO-OP ELEVATOR ADDITION 
HAVILAND, KANSAS The 
Farmers Cooperative elevator here 
has started work on a new 154,000- 


bu. addition. Chalmers & Borton Con- 
struction Company, Hutchinson, has 
the contract. The new unit will con- 
sist of seven tanks and two star bins 
and will be constructed just west of 
the present concrete elevator which 
was erected two years ago. Conveyor 
belts will link the two structures. 
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Thomas E. Hosty, Sr., 
Heads Clearing Unit 


CHICAGO—At the initial meeting 
of its newly constituted board of gov- 
ernors held Jan. 19, it was announced 
by Joseph J. Shanley, manager of the 
Board of Trade Clearing Corp., that 
Thomas E. Hosty, Sr., had been re- 
elected for another one-year term as 
its president. They also elected John 
G. McCarthy and William C. Engel 
as vice presidents of the organiza- 
tion. 

This action followed the annual 
meeting of the members of the Clear- 
ing Corp. at which Messrs. Julius 
Mayer, John T. Donahoe and Richard 
L. Kennedy, Jr., were elected to 
three year terms as governors. Due 
to Mr. Mayer’s selection as president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, he 
resigned as a governor of the clearing 
corporation and Max Nierman was 
selected to fill the unexpired three- 
year term to which Mr. Mayer had 
just been elected. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI Central Division 
Offices Move in K. C. 


KANSAS CITY—A move of the 
central division offices of General 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, has created 
address and telephone changes, ef- 
fective Jan. 21. Offices of the com- 
pany were moved last week-end 
to the new Postal Life & Casualty 
Insurance Building on the Country 
Club Plaza here. 


The new address of the headquar- 
ters, which includes the Larro Feed 
Division and the purchasing depart- 
ment, is 612 West 47th St. The tele- 
phone number is Plaza 2111. 

The grain department will remain 
at 962 Board of Trade Building, and 
the telephone number there is Balti- 
more 8904. Remaining in the Board 
of Trade offices are Roy E. Swenson, 
central division vice president and 
local senior officer; R. E. Larson, 
grain buyer, and D. T. Hammond. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











Toledo Grain Movement 
Hits All-Time High 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Grain movement 
through the Toledo market reached 
an all-time high during 1954, topping 
1953 record totals by about 20 million 
bushels, A. E. Schultz, secretary of 
the Toledo Board of Trade, reported 
at the board’s annual dinner in the 
Toledo Club. 

Grain receipts last year reached 
89,372,507 bu., as compared with 69,- 
487,178 ,.bu. in the previous year and 
51,899,855 bushels in 1952, Mr. 
Schultz said. 





CONVERTED GRAIN 


(Continued from page 16) 





seeking out and prosecuting 
sponsible defendant in 
course of business. 

The issue now appears to be the 
establishment of the integrity of 
warehouse receipts, which could be a 
major matter of importance to bank- 
ers who have relied on warehouse 
receipts as sound pieces of commer- 
cial paper. 

The proposal will have majority 
Senate support, seeming to improve 
the prospect that the legislation will 
be adopted by this session of Con- 
gress. In the House there have been 
several bills introduced of similar 
type. Rep. W. R. Poage (D., Texas) 


a re- 
this tenuous 


has introduced legislation which par- 
allels that of Sen. Kerr by using the 
term “protect” which casts the issue 
in a somewhat different light. At the 
same time these key Democrats 
pushed the legislation other influen- 
tial Republican congressional leaders 
including ranking house agriculture 
committee leader Clifford C. Hope 
and Sen. Frank Carlson and Andrew 
Schoepple of Kansas have moved to 
put the Republican Party solidly be- 
hind the proposal. 

If this bill passes Congress and is 
approved by the President it does not 
relieve innocent purchasers of con- 
verted grain, it protects them. 

What this legislation does is to per- 
mit them to set up as defense—a pro- 
tection now denied them by the CCC 
charter act—a burden of proof on 
their part that secondary or terti- 
ary receivers of converted govern- 
ment grain that they did so without 
knowledge that this fungible com- 
modity in passing through the tenu- 
ous channels of mixing and comming- 
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ling grain in storage contained con- 
verted government grain stocks. 

This legislation is no open avenue 
of escape for all and sundry—it is 
merely an avenue whereby innocent 
purchasers may set up a defense 
against government action and which 
probably represents the failure of the 
CCC in past years to police its own 
storage supplies. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are qucted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
week ending Jan. 22, with estimates 
of total sales ranging around 60 to 
65% of five-day milling capacity. 

Sales in this area contrasted with 
reports of heavier business in other 
sections of the country, especially in 
the Southwest, where chain buying 
of bakery flour stepped up consider- 
ably, according to trade reports. Hard 
wheat flour sales in this area were 
down appreciably from the previous 
week. Some discounting of the mar- 
ket was reported, but volume sales 
still failed to develop. 

Soft wheat flour sales were slightly 
improved over the previous period. 
A steady flow of orders of the 1,000 
to 4,000-sack variety kept mills run- 
ning. Most of the business was termed 
replacement buying, with very little 
buying ahead. 

Family flour directions were said 
to be very good and running well 
ahead of an average week. The price 
remained $8.15. 

Quotations Jan. 22: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.75@7.15, standard $6.60@7.05, 
cleat 
$6.15@6.60, 95% patent $6.05@6.50, 
clear $5.50@5.54; family flour $8.15; 
soft winter short $7.09@7.70, stand- 
ard $6.39@6.97, clear $5.70@5.96. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported 
some additional hard winter flour 
sales last week. There was a slight 
pick-up in springs. 

The buying pace slowed down ma- 
terially by the end of the week, and 
mills expect a period of inactivity for 
the near future. Bakers and jobbers 
seem well booked. 

Quotations Jan. 21: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.95, 
top hard $8, ordinary $6.40. In 100-lb. 
papers: Bakers, cake $7.50, pastry 






$5.75, soft straights $5.85, clears 
$5.35; hard winter short $6.35, stand- 


ard $6.20, clears $5.45; spring short 
patent $7.25, standard $7.15, clears 


$6.95 
East 


Buffalo: There was a fair amount 
of Kansas wheat flour sold Jan. 19. 
The selling wasn’t industry-wide, 
however, as some mills did not alter 
their price structures and kept to the 
sidelines during the move. 

The selling action was reported to 
have begun in Texas, where a number 
of mills lowered the price of hard 
winter wheat flour. The movement 
spread northward and later covered 
the nation as other mills sold. It was 
estimated that between 1,500,000 and 
2,000,000 sacks of flour were sold 
nationally. Kansas wheat flour end- 
ed the week seven cents lower. 

Most of the activity last week was 
confined to Kansas wheat flour, with 
spring wheat flour up 2¢ for the week 
on nominal sales. 

Clear flours were unchanged on 
light sales. Cake flour was also un- 
changed but pastry flour closed 5¢ 
lower after a drop of 10¢ earlier in 
the week. Sales of both types were 
light. 

It was reported that the south- 
western wheat crop has suffered con- 
siderable damage despite moisture in 
the last 30 days. Unless there are 
outstanding acreage yields the crop 


$5.90@6.50; hard winter short’ 


will be below last year’s poor show- 
ing. 

Export activity is continuing to 
show signs of improvement, and this 
betterment is behind the present 
firmness in the market. 

Flour output lasf week was slight- 
ly below the previous week but was 
above a year ago. Mill running time 
ranged from 524 days to 7 days. 

Quotations Jan. 21: Spring family 
$8.30, high gluten $7.88@8.03, short 
$7.43@7.58, standard $7.38@7.48, 
straight $7.33, first clear $6.68@6.71; 
hard winter short $7.09@7.11, stand- 
ard $6.91@6.99, first clear $6.03@ 
6.61; soft winter short patent $8.21@ 
8.24, standard $7.39@7.51, straight 
$6.00@6.21, first clear $5.31@5.55. 

New York: Local flour markets re- 
mained quiet last week, with most 
bookings confined to widely scattered 
small lots. 

Buyers who did not take part in 
the last buying spree entered the 
markets as requirements became 


pressing. Most other bakers and job- 
bers hold good supply positions and 
are not expected to make additional 
extended commitments within the 
near future unless warranted by sub- 
stantial price declines. 

Some improvement in southwestern 


wheat bakery flour bookings was 
brought on later in the week by 


southwestern mills offering moder- 
ate price concessions. Most buyers 
displayed stiff resistance, but one 
large baker took up a sizable quan- 
tity. Good supply positions of buyers 
and what was considered by many 
to be an inadequate price inducement 
combined to hold down more extend- 
ed coverages. 

Directions on most flours were con- 
sidered fair. 

Demand for other than southwest- 
ern wheat bakery types was insig- 
nificant. 

Quotations Jan. 21: spring family 
flour $8.40, high glutens $7.91@8.01, 
standard patents $7.36@7.46, clears 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


(thousand 


Importing 
countries— 


Guaranteed for 
purchases week* 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 





COFIOR 2. ccccce 
Costa Rica 
OURG oo sans 
Denmark 

Dom. Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
El Salvador 
Germany 
SE oe cn hey 
Guatemala** 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India R 
Indonesia 
Treland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 
 rerrrere 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Maemicoe ©... .K0- 
Netherlands 
New Zealand .. 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
A, Meee 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Saudi 
ee 
Switzerland 
South Africa .. 
Vatican State** 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


19 849 


1,480 5,905 


Arabia 11 
° ,053 
181 551 
i4 18 
11 





Oy 393,047 1,194 62,578 


Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
Balance ... 





*U.S. sales (net of adjustments) for week of 


through Jan. 18, 1955 


tSales recorded by 


376,000 bu. to Egypt. 


Unite 


Wheat 
filled. {This total includes 342,000 bu. assigned to 

















bushels) 
Exporting countries—cumulative sales 
i Statest 
Flou Total Australiat Canada Tota 
8 2.179 56¢ 
2sd 4 8 10.54¢ 1 104 
201 1,245 o* 1,245 
7,350 1% 7,350 
ee 3,458 458 
4 442 ° 1 77 
184 333 1.299 - 
259 137 96 
12¢ 9 1.050 
376 
7 1 178 
5,152 12,481 143 
R¢ 
247 364 1,611 
79 18 964 
112 1 144 
13 22 if a8 
1,841 16,937 1,835 61 
7 77 2,211 88 
379 1,006 2,953 1,338 
868 1,849 1,717 
1 f 16,47 1 
909 909 351 1.260 
16 3 19 
8,911 642 10,152 19,705 
1,806 1,806 
155 13¢ 91 
39 4,031 > 778 6,809 
190 190 138 328 
T4¢ T4¢ 
O14 24 755 1,793 
9 2,167 358 138 663 
261 61 
-® 
383 
2,053 wets 5,600 7 8 
51 551 
1,447 1,465 1,938 1 4023 
11 3.620 1.631 
5,90 78,478 34,945 $5,483 
195,572 44,796 152,337 13 
117,094 9,851 66,854 
Jan. 12-18, 1955. tSales confirmed by Cc¢ 
Council through Jan. 14, 1955. **Quota 
France, which has reported the sale of 


STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 


As of Jan. 14, 1955 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing Quota for -———Exporting countries—total sales—— 

territory— crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 
BELGIUM— 

Belgian Congo ... 1,102 77 $24 701 401 
NETHERLANDS— 

yo =e 386 53 108 161 29 

ot eee ee eee 255 40 130 170 85 
PORTUGAL— 

Angola (PWA) ...... 875 676 . , 676 199 

Cape Verde Islands .. 29 2 13 , 15 14 

are er soe : 74 2 14 i 16 58 

Mozambique (PEA) 79 76 310 386 193 

Portuguese Guinea ... 22 11 12 10 

Portuguese India ... 356 62 39 101 965 

St. Thome & Principe 42 3 28 14 

NO aS iv wwe Cada cee 26 9 9 17 


*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country. 


$6.70@7.05; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.94@7.04, standard patents 
$6.74@6.84; high ratio soft winters 
$6.75 @8.05, straights $5.80@6.10. 
Boston: The local flour market was 
quiet last week, and with the excep- 
tion of some buying in hard winters, 
very few sales of any volume were 
made. Springs fluctuated in a narrow 
price range and finally finished un- 
changed to 2¢ higher for the week. 
Hard winters were under pressure 
and declined 9¢. Soft wheat flours 
were generally unchanged all week, 
the only exception being eastern soft 
wheat straights, which eased 5¢. 
Most buyers appeared content to 
sit on the side-lines at current price 
levels as practically all had substan- 
tial balances which made their cur- 
rent market position tenable. 
Quotations Jan. 22: Spring short 
patents $7.47 @7.57, standards $7.37G 
7.47, high gluten $7.92@8.02, first 
clears $6.72@7.02; hard winter short 
patents $6.93@7.03, standards $6.73 
@6.83; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 
@6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 


$5.82@6.07, high ratio $6.77@8.17; 
family $8.42 
Philadelphia: Mill representatives 


reported little interest in the acquisi- 
tion of additional amounts of flour 
last week. It was said that cost-con- 
sciousness remained as the principal 
barrier to a broadening of activity. 
Most bakers and jobbers have had 
price ideas below recent postings. 

Most hard winter users are known 
to be fairly-well booked, with some 
coverage extending through the first 
quarter, but others are believed to be 
of a mind to add to their commit- 
ments and any sizable downward re- 
vision in prices might touch off a 
good volume of orders. 

There is some thinking that the 
bullish implications of a broadening 
in shipments abroad are nullified by 
the large CCC stocks. However, it is 
expected that impounding of grain 
under loan will be heavy, and a tight 
situation could develop. With these 
and other considerations in mind, the 
trade appears to be undecided about 
the best procedure and many bakers 
are frankly wondering if current post- 


ings might not be considered low 
later in the year. 
Quotations Jan. 22: Spring high 


gluten $7.85 @7.95, 
@7.45, standard $7.30@7.40, first 
clear $6.85@6.95; hard winter short 
patent $6.90@7, standard $6.65 @6.75; 
soft winter western $5.80@6.05, near- 
by $5.40@5.65. 

Pittsburgh: Prices on hard winters 
were down to a point last week where 
it was thought heavy buying would 
result. However, few buyers were at- 
tracted. Pittsburgh bakeries still have 
hard Kansas flour bought at lower 
prices previously, and Ohio and tri- 
state bakeries bought liberally re- 
cently when other bargains were pre- 
sented. ; 

Springs had no markdowns and 
only hand-to-mouth buying. Soft 
wheat pastry and cake flours also had 
meager sales. National brands of 
family patents were stated to have 
had a “week of above average sales.” 
Sales in other brands were fair. The 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. conven- 


short patent $7.35 
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tion brought hundreds of bakers to 
Pittsburgh, and this too tended to re- 
duce interest in flour quotations or 
buying last week. 

Directions were very light to fair. 

Quotations Jan. 22: Hard Kansas 
patent $6.51@6.81, medium patent 
$6.58@6.86, short patent $6.68@6.96, 
spring standard patent $7.12@7.41, 
medium patent $7.17@7.46, short pat- 
ent $7.11@7.51, clears $6.48@7.01, 
high gluten $7.67@7.96; family pat- 
ents, advertised brands $8.30, other 
brands $7.60@7.91; pastry and cake 
flours $5.80@8.24. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business de- 
veloped on a broader scale last week, 
with considerable activity and with a 
recession in prices in conjunction 
with further concessions, especially 
on hard winters. While bookings were 
not general, some good sized round 
lots were ordered for 120-day ship- 
ments, with hard winters enjoying the 
greater percentage of the business. 

Northern springs also participated 
in a lesser degree, with some good 


moderate amounts being negotiated 
for shipment through May. 
Soft winters were much quieter, 


with only some replacement purchas- 
es being worked to the cookie and 
cracker bakers. The price basis on 
this type remained strong. Cake flours 
were very quiet, with little interest 
being shown for other than for near- 
by shipment 

Shipping directions held up fairly 
well and about as expected. Stocks on 
hand show a gradual increase and 
could now be considered fairly heavy. 

Export flour inquiries were some 
better, with negotiations from the 
Middle East, although sales to Europe 
and the Americas were of only mod- 
erate amounts, 

Quotations Jan, 21, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.40, 
standard $6.15@6.39, first clears $5.10 
@5.50; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.10@7.25, standard $6.85@ 
7.20, first clear $6.20@6.90, high glut- 
en $7.45@7.80; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.95@6 straight $5.60@5.85, 
first clear $5.90@6.25, high ratio 
cake $6.25@6.65; Pacific Coast Cake 
$7.10@7.35, pastry $6.50@6.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market last week 
showed brighter prospects for the 
coming few weeks than had been an- 
ticipated in the trade. Although the 
grind since the first of the year has 
been disappointing, February promis- 
es to be a better month than millers 
had planned for. In the first place, 
ocean freight rates are scheduled to 
increase about 6% effective March 1, 
and this probably means that Philip- 
pine and Oriental buyers will want 
to get larger shipments than normal 
afloat before this deadline. 

Also, there is some talk that the 
Philippines may liberalize its quota 
system, and this could also have a 
stimulating effect. Some February ex- 
port business was placed during the 
week, which will reflect in the grind 
during February. 

Prices were unchanged. Quotations 
Jan, 21: Family patent $8.10, blue- 
stem $7.27, bakery $7.48, pastry $6.43. 

Portland: Flour bookings have 
picked up to some extent, especially 
in the domestic field, with prices 
slightly easier, providing some incen- 
tive for purchasing ahead. Inventories 
were down at the end of the year, 
but buying has been slow in picking 
up. Last week found some improve- 
ment. 

Some export business was worked 
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to the Philippines, with smaller 
amounts to Formosa and the 
Straits Settlement. However, book- 
ings were not large. 

Quotations Jan. 21: High gluten 
$7.48, all Montana $7.36, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.47, bluestem bakers 
$7.31, cake $7.46, pastry $6.56, pie 
$6.16, whole wheat 100% $6.78, gra- 
ham $6.44, cracked wheat $6.14. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: An order for 
4,000 long tons of flour, placed by 
the Canadian government under the 
Colombo plan for Commonwealth de- 
velopment for shipment to Ceylon, 
was divided among four eastern Can- 
adian firms. In some cases it is note- 
worthy that the conversion rate se- 
cured is low enough to warrant ques- 
tion as to whether the business will 
show much profit. 

Prices quoted by the British mil- 
lers remain unchanged, and the mar- 
Ket is quiet. The ideas of importers 
are at variance with those of buyers, 
and trade is slow. 

The domestic market is sluggish. 
Quotations Jan. 22: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.00@ 
11.50, less cash discounts, 98's cot- 
tons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used; bakers $8.60 
@9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 


mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 
The winter wheat flour market, 


subjected to a rising price trend, 
particularly as freight rates tend to 
increase, is not active. Sales are be- 
ing made, but the volume is way be- 
low last year’s record levels. Quota- 
tions Jan, 22: Export $3.95 per 100 
Ib. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifaq. 

Winter w heat continues to come 
onto the market in response to better 
prices, and in some cases deals are 
noted at a level 1 or 2¢ above the 
quotation. However, the price appears 
to have reached its peak. Quotations 
Jan. 22: $1.58@1.60 bu., f.o.b. ship- 
ping points. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
slightly more than 318,000 bbl. of 
flour to a number of export destina- 
tions in the week ended Jan. 20 and 
exceeded the previous week's total 
by slightly more than 209,000 bbl. 
IWA sales amounted to 155,000 bbl., 
while those listed as Class 2 were 
in excess of 163,000 bbl. Mills in 
western Canada are operating close 
to capacity and stocks are moving 
fairly freely. While minor price vari- 
ations have been reported on top 
patent springs, no general change in 
quotations is noted. 

Quotations Jan. 22: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11@11.60; second patents 
$10.50@ 11.20, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash car- 
lots. 

Vancouver: Export flour sales 
around the Pacific were generally 
quiet last week. The same condition 
prevailed with regard to wheat. 

The “off again, on again” flour poli- 
cy of the Philippine Islands was again 
in evidence during the week. Follow- 
ing the initial announcement several 
weeks ago that the president had 
ordered decontrol of flour, another 
cable from Manila said that the law 
had not yet been put into affect be- 
caus« of the intense opposition among 
the native Filipino firms. Now the 
latest word is that the Central Bank, 
which is the ultimate authority on 
the subject, has not yet reached a 
final decision, with the result that 
business is very much unsettled. 

Some sales to Central and 
South America covering regular 


lair 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 











Chicago Mpls Kans. City {St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ... ; $ $ a $6.87@8.05 § a $...@ $. @ 8.30 
Spring top patent Seaee 6.75@7.15 . a .-@ “ 
Spring high gluten . a @ a 7.88@ 8.05 
Spring short ...... .a . a @7.25 7.434 7.58 
Spring standard 6.60@ 7.05 -@ @7.15 38 @7.48 
Spring straight ...... .@ @ «>» a @7.33 
Spring first clear ..... cee 5.90 @6.50 a @6.95 6.68@6.71 
Hard winter family ite @8.15 Tr. 6.45 @7.80 @8.00 “ 
Hard winter short ...... 6.15 @6.60 a 6.10@6.15 @ 6.35 09@7.11 
Hard winter standard .... ‘ 6.05 @ 6.50 @ 6.00@ 6.10 @6.20 6.91@6.99 
Hard winter first clear . -.. 6.560@5.54 " @ 4.85@5.00 45.45 6.03@6.61 
Soft winter family ...... . a “ a @. .@6.95 @. 
Soft winter short patent 7.09 @7.70 @. ae a 8.21@8.24 
Soft winter standard .... 6.39@ 6.97 a a @ 7.39@7.5 
Soft winter straight ...... , @ es @ @5.85 6.00@ 
Soft winter first clear . 5.70 @5.96 a @ @5.35 5.31@5 
Rye flour, white - 4.97@5.10 4.71@4.76 a @5.38 56.60@5.7 
Rye flour, dark . nee 4.02@4.35 3.96@4.01 a @4.63 4.85 @4.95 
Granular blend, bulk a @7.60 @ S. a 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh 
Spring family . k a8.40 $ a $ @8.42 $ @ 8.30 
Spring high gluten ° . 7.91@8.01 %7.85@7.95 7.92@8.02 7.96 
Spring short re a , a 7.35@7.45 7.47@7.57 @7.51 
Spring standard .... 7.36@7.46 7.30@7.40 7.37@7.47 7.12@7.41 
Spring first clear .. 6.70@7.95 6.85@6.95 6.72@7.02 6.48@7.01 
Hard winter short .. 6.94@7.04 6.90@7.00 6.93@7.03 6.68@6.96 
Hard winter standard . 6.74@6.84 6.65@6.75 6.73@6.83 6.51@6.81 
Hard winter first clear . a “a a “a 
Soft winter short patent a “i @.. a 
Soft winter straight ° . 5.80@6.10 a 5.82@ 6.07 a“ 
Soft winter first clear ee @ a -.-@ a 
Rye flour, white . P ; 5.40@5.55 5.35@5.45 a 5.25@5.51 “ 
Rye flour, dark ..... a“ a -@ 4.50@5.01 a 
Semolina blend, bulk 8.72@ 8.82 a “a @ 8.72 a“ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent .......... -- $...@8.10 Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $11.00@11,60 
Ra are «++ @7.27 Bakers ° = 8.60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.05 
Bakery grades -@7.48 Winter exportst @ 3.95 a 
PARTY wn ccc creccrscrcceee -@6.43 


*100-lb. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo 


Philadelphia Boston 


Bran 


$46.00@46.50 $ 242.50 $48,50@49.25 $ @55.50 § “57.00 
Standard midds 16.50@47.00 @ 42.50 19.50 @50.50 @ 56.00 @ 58.00 
Flour midds 49.50 @50.50 45.00@ 45.50 51.50 @53.00 a a 
Red dog §1.00@ 52.00 16.50 @47.00 51.50@ 53.50 7 60.00 “ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran TT $40.75@41.50 $44.75@45.25. $49.50@50.50 $50.00@51.25 $ i 
Shorts »% ‘ $5.50 46.00 48.25 @48.75 53.00 @54.00 55.00@ 56.25 a“ 
Mill run $0s* ‘ tava «64 a a a @ 416 00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $52.00@ 55.00 $56.00@ 57.00 $60.00 @ 62.00 


Winnipeg 44.00 @49.00 46.00@ 53.00 51.00 @56.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis ————-Chicago————.._ ~—Kansas City-— Minneapolis 
May July Mar. May July’ Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 
hard hard hard 
Jan. 17 240 210% 212% 216% 328% 
Jan. 18 240% 210% 212 215% 328% 
Jan. 19 241% 29 212 214 216% 32 
Jan. 20 241% 230% 211 213% 216% 328 
Jan. 21 241% 234% 230% 212% 214% 217% 328% 
-—_CORN—” 3 -——_ —RYE OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Mpts. 
Mar. May Mar. May May July May July Mar. May May 
Jan. 17 154% 156% 121% 124% 117% 116% 133 129% 74 oat 
Gem: 36 «5 152% 154% 119% 122 117% 115% 131% 127% 74% 68% 
Jan. 19 154 156% 120% 123 115 116% 131% 127% 74% 69 
Jan. 20 154% 157% 120% 123% 120 117% 132% 128% 75% 69% 
Jan. 21 154% 157 121% 124% 120% 118 133 128% 75 69% 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE.GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Jan. 15, and the corresponding date of a year ago 



























-—Wheat—, -—Corn—~ -—Oats—. -—Rye—. -—Barley— 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Baltimore ae 3,962 4,268 2,671 2,133 154 ‘% 86 11 110 
Boston ...+«.-. babe 379 100 
Buffalo ...... ..eee- 18,531 14,740 7,082 4,122 2,505 4,633 586 235 822 582 
Aflomt .ccceess 9,243 3,314 1,510 1,350 86 215 1,304 263 
CRACAMO.§  ...000002%% 11,487 12,796 10,281 6,546 2,659 2,695 6,422 311 843 
NO ere ; 716 894 1,697 ; 1.055 1,014 
Duluth ; re 31,062 36,631 5,137 2,285 4,288 1,043 815 5.430 1,420 
Afloat eee o° ee 
Enid ...-.++-+ 40,875 12 25 
Ft. Worth : 23 336 289 19 ° 9 7 
Galveston ‘ 
Hutchinson ......- : 
Indianapolis 180 ‘14 ; 
Kansas City 116 84 152 127 il 16 
Milwaukee ...... 736 190 1,46) 2,450 
Minneapolis 4,561 3,763 504 106 3,734 3,241 
New Orleaps ...... 9 é 5 ; 18 
New York .......-- 5 42 118 i 
Afloat ...-cceceoes é ‘ 
Omaha ...--eseeeecrs 1,333 312 3 17 12 54 
POOTIA ..cccccccsece 233 77 10 104 
Philadelphia eae 2,533 1,521 1,184 342 > 37 ‘ 120 Q 
Sioux City . hae 2,090 1,673 2,067 850 277 68 i 4 
St. Joseph 19,239 5,357 1,649 1,164 271 231 27 ‘6 
St. Louis : —* 9,968 3,405 2,998 2,772 203 816 15 11s 61 
Wichita dived .. 23,266 18,018 ae 2 
Totals ..sseseeees 359,091 290,381 49,786 36,132 17,789 15,498 9,925 10,524 13,526 9,245 
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monthly requirements are reported. 
Other outlets are reported only fair 
in the face of continued intense com- 
petition from Australian mills. 

The domestic situation remains 
steady with prices unchanged. Cash 
car quotations for hard wheat flour: 
First patents, $11.10 in 98’s jutes and 
$11.20 in cottons; bakers’ patent 
$10.05 in paper bags and $10.15 in cot- 
tons; western pastry to the trade 
$13.90 and western cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: A slightly improved 
tone was noted in the millfeed mar- 
ket, and prices strengthened moder- 
ately. The market was under some 
pressure last week, but apparently 
track supplies have been cleaned up. 
Trading remains quiet, however. Quo- 
tations Jan. 24: Bran $42.50, standard 
midds. $42.50, flour midds. $45@45.50, 
red dog $46.50@47. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
showed nominal improvement over 
last week’s rather scattered inquiry, 
and prices made some small advances 
at the Kansas City market this week. 
Offerings still were fairly adequate. 
Quotations Jan. 24: Bran $40.75@ 
41.50, shorts $45.50@46 sacked, Kan- 
sas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
moderate last week, with offerings 
inadequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Jan. 21: Bran $41@41.50, shorts 
$45.75@ 46.25. Both bran and shorts 
advanced $1.25 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Fort Worth: There was better de- 
mand last week for both bran and 
shorts, while offerings were in only 
moderate volume. Quotations Jan. 21: 
Bran $49.50@50.50, gray shorts $53@ 
54, delivered TCP, about 50¢ higher 
on bran and $1.50 up on shorts, com- 
pared to one week previous. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was strong last week, exceeding sup- 
ply. Buyers were found among the 
jobbers of the Southeast. In many 
cases mills were building backlogs 
of orders. Both bran and shorts were 
above levels of a week ago, about $1. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Jan. 
22: Bran $40.50@41.25, shorts $45.25 
46.25. 

Chicago: Millfeeds moved at about 
an average pace in the central states 
during the week ending Jan. 24. The 
market firmed somewhat. Sellers 
were not pressing, but buyers were 
not over eager to extend themselves. 
Quotations Jan. 24: Bran $46@46.50, 
standard midds. $46.550@47, flour 
midds. $49.50@50.50, red dog $51@ 


52. 


St. Louis: Bran was barely steady 
last week. Shorts were not plentiful, 
with demand only fair. Quotations 


Jan. 21: Bran $44.75@45.25, shorts 
$48.25@48.75, St. Louis switching 


limits 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales held steady 
last week. Mixer consumption has 
been able to keep pace with the 
high rate of flour extraction. There 
has been no increase in demand or 
let down in output and this has led 
to a sideways movement in the mar- 
ket at times. Bran closed the week 
unchanged; middlings were up $1 a 
ton and heavy feeds were unchanged. 
Buffalo's trading range has expanded 
considerably because there is no com- 
petition from Canada and no signs of 
any Argentine imports. Mill running 
time ranged up to seven days. Quo- 
tations Jan. 21: Bran $48.50@49.25, 
standard midds. $49.50@50.50, flour 
midds. $51.50@53, red dog $51.50@ 
53.50. 

Boston: Local trading in millfeeds 
was very quiet last week despite a 
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slight easing of quotations. Supplies 
were ample for the light buying. 
Most operators apparently had suffi- 
cient inventory balances to assume 
a dormant market position. Both 
bran and middlings closed $1 lower 
for the week. Quotations Jan. 24: 
Standard bran $57, midds. $58. 

Pittsburgh: There was poor de- 
mand for all classes of millfeed last 
week. Retail sales were slow and re- 
plenishing of wholesale stocks very 
cautious, although supplies in all lines 
were plentiful. Quotations Jan. 22, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $53 30 
@54.50, standard midds. $53.30G 
55.50, flour midds. $58.50@62.50, red 
dog $59.50@63. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market developed a steady under- 
tone last week and dealings remained 
on the light side. Dealers reported 
most customers cost-conscious and 
looked for no real improvement in 
bookings unless prices undergo a sharp 
downward revision. The Jan. 22 list 
of quotations showed bran up $1 from 
the previous week to $55.50, while 
a 50¢ upturn put standard midds. at 
$56 and red dog held unchanged at 
$60. 

New Orleans: Millfeed business 
was fairly quiet last week, with some 
business passing in the early part of 
the week but slowing down towards 
the weekend. Prices fluctuated slight- 
ly over the week, but both bran and 
shorts gained only 75¢ to $1 in price 
although » slight increase in futures 
did help to firm values. Mixers and 
jobbers were nvit interested in fol- 
lowing the rising market and bought 
sparingly for nearby requirements 
only. Quotations Jan. 21: Bran $50@ 
51.25, shorts $55@56.25. 

Seattle: The millieed market was 
quiet but steady last week, with sell- 
ers reporting good shipping instruc- 
tions and trading rather light. The 
California market remains firm, and 
with local demand and supply about 
in balance, milleis did not feel dis- 
posed to.cut their prices. Most offer- 
ings were for nearby shipment, and 
the market was firm at $46 ton, de- 
livered common transit points, with 
February and March held at a $1 
premiura but no trading for the for- 
ward positions 

Portland: Mil/run 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices 
stationary last week wit) demand 
and supply abou: equal Mills are 
operating to capacity 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, and plants are 
booked well into February. Quota- 
tions Jan. 21: Red bran and millrun 
$44, midds. $49. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $51, midds. $56. To 


»45, midds. $50 


remained 


California: Red bran and millrun 

$51.50, midds. $56.50, f.o.b. San 

Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Toronto-Montreal: Trade is slow 


with little interest shown on either 
domestic or export markets. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 22: Bran $52@55, shorts 
$56@57, midds. $60@62, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Prices on all types of 
millfeed remained unchanged al- 
though a lull in demand has occurred. 
This results largely from an over- 
bought condition. Some stocks are 
moving into eastern Canada, but the 
volume is much smaller than it was 
up to two weeks ago. There is no 
noticeable accumulation of supplies. 
Quotations Jan. 22: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills $44@49, shorts $46@53, midds. 
$51 @56. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices showed 


a little firmer trend last week—about 
50¢ ton higher. Supplies from both 
local and prairie mills were still on 
the tight side in view of the limited 
export flour business. Cash car quo- 
tations: Bran $48.50, shorts $51.50, 
midds. $58. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The market was 
quiet, with prices off about 5¢ sack 
and interest limited. Quotations Jan. 
21: Pure white rye $4.71@4.76, me- 
dium rye $4.51@4.56, dark rye $3.96 
@4.01. 

New York: Rye flour buyers last 
week continued to display resistance 
despite mill protection against price 
advances and some offerings at dis- 
count. Small lot bookings were wide- 
ly scattered. Quotations Jan. 21: $5.40 
@5.55, pure white patents. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were off 5¢ last 
week. Sales were nominal. Quota- 
tions Jan. 21: White rye $5.60@5.70, 
medium rye $5.40@5.50, dark rye 
$4.85 @ 4.95. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were fairly good last week. 
Quotations Jan. 21: Pure white $5.38, 
medium $5.18, dark $4.63, rye meal 
$4.88. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales last 
week were limited to a car here and 
there over scattered territory and 
small orders in mixed cars. Direc- 
tions were fair. Quotations Jan. 22, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
rye flour $5.25@5.51, medium $4.95@ 
5.31, dark $4.50@5.01, blended $6.59 
@6.70, rye meal $4.75 @4.93. 

Portland: White patent $6.75, pure 
dark rye $6. 

Philadelphia: Rather wide price 
movements in the local rye market 
last week found costs ranging from 
15¢ sack higher to 10¢ sack lower, 
the level at which they closed under 
the previous week. This had the ef- 
fect of keeping many bakers on the 
sidelines for a further appraisal of 
the situation. The Jan. 22 white rye 
quotation of $5.35@5.45 compared 
with $5.45@5.55 the week before. 

Chicago: Sales of rye flour made 
some increase in the central states 
during the week ending Jan. 22. 
Trade reports indicated that jobbers 
were doing a little buying ahead. 
Quotations Jan. 22: White patent rye 
$4.97@5.10, medium $4.82@4.90, dark 
$4.02 @4.35. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business does 
not have the sparkling quality usu- 
ally experienced at this time of the 
year. The weather has been milder 
than normal in some parts of the 
area and this has led to the reduction 
in demand. Quotations, Jan. 22: 
Rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons $5.80, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.95, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is seasonally good and 
supplies are moving readily into do- 
mestic channels from western mills. 
Supplies are moderate and prices 
firm. Quotations Jan. 22: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $5.50@5.70; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $6.45@6.55. All prices 
cash carlots. 





EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP 
BRINGS $7,500 


CHICAGO —A Chicago Board of 
Trade membership was recently sold 
for $7,500, the highest price paid 
since September, 1934, according to 
Robert C. Liebenow, secretary. 
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Ward’s Baking Net 
Declines Despite 
Steady Sales 


NEW YORK — The Ward Baking 
Co. recorded a decrease in net earn- 
ings for the year 1954 although sales 
for the year were the second highest 
on record, being exceeded only by 
previous year’s high, Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board, said Jan. 25 
in the firm’s annual report. 

Mr. Russell told the stockholders 
that sales in 1954 were $95,240,525, 
compared with $96,131,984 in 1953. 
Net earnings after all charges, in- 
cluding provisions for federal income 
taxes, were $1,538,785, compared with 
$2,769,029 in 1953. The margin of 
profit on each $100 of sales was $1.23 
in 1954 compared with $2.21 in 1953. 

Three principal factors combined 
to produce the lower net earnings, 
Mr. Russell said. He reviewed 1954 
as a year in which sales were ad- 
versely affected by intensified compe- 
tition within the industry and by the 
cut-price bread conipetition from 
chain stores. Depressed business con- 


ditions with consequent unemploy- 
ment in several of the company’s 
more important markets in which 


there is a high concentration of coal 
mining and industrialization, particu- 
larly those of the steel, automobile, 
and related industries, also affected 
sales and profits. 

Labor costs increased during the 
year as wage rates and supplemental 
wage benefits took another upward 
turn during 1954. At the same time, 
the board chairman déclared, the 
company was forced to pay higher 
prices for flour of the proper grade 


than at any time since the end of 
World War II. 
Mr. Russell said that after divi- 


dends on the preferred stock, earn- 
ings on 785,075 shares of common 
stock outstanding at the end of 1954 
were $1.54 per share. In 1953 the 
earnings on 780,275 shares of com- 
mon stock were $3.12 of which ap- 
proximately 30¢ per share represent- 
ed profits on real estate sold that 
year. 

The quarterly dividend on the com- 
mon stock of 45¢ which was es- 
tablished in 1953 was paid during the 
year, making a total payment of 
$1.80 per share for the year, as com- 
pared with the total of $2 paid in 
the past five years. The directors 
decided not to declare a year-end 
extra dividend. 

Looking to the year ahead, Mr. 
Russell told stockholders that the 
increase in industrial activity in the 
steel and automotive areas, gener- 
ally improved economic conditions 
throughout the country, and the 
steady growth in population give 
promise of an improved sales and 
profit position in 1955. 

To further assist this picture, he 
said, the Ward Baking Co. is “giving 
continued attention to improvement 
of quality and type of products and 
greatly expanding its advertising and 
merchandising program.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI PAYS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., on 
Jan. 24 declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $0.84375 per share on Gen- 
eral Mills 3%% cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock payable March 
1, 1955, to stockholders of record 





Feb. 10, 1955. This is the 38th con- 
secutive quarterly dividend on Gen- 
preferred stock. 


eral Mills 3%% 
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ANNIVERSARY — The release signal was awaited in the illustration above 
by 75 members of the General Mills, Inc., “Flying Flour Sacks” team prior 
to sending the balloons into the air bearing certificates commemorating the 
75th anniversary of Gold Medal flour. (See story on page 10, The Northwestern 
Miller, Jan. 18). A 65 mile an hour wind carried most of the flying sacks into 
Illinois and Indiana, one sack landing in Minneapolis. Certificates were re- 


deemable to charities. 





Louisville Exchange 
Elects H. K. Blandford 


LOUISVILLE — H. K. Blandford, 
president of Oscar Farmer & Sons, 
feed and grain firm, has been elected 
president of the Louisville Board of 
Trade. 

John W. Middlekamp was elected 
vice president, and Wilbur Gordon 
treasurer C. W. Winslow was re- 
elected secretary. 

Directors elected are Addison H. 
Douglass, Thomas S. Owen, Murry 
Cohen, Henry Freuchtenicht and 
Mr. Middlekamp. 





WHEAT SURPLUS 


(Continued from page 9) 





Mr. Benson agreed that there should 
be an examination of the wheat loan 
program structure to deter produc- 
tion of wheat of low milling quali- 
ties which became a loan program 
burden and a depressing factor on 
the entire wheat market. 

Last year before Congress ad- 
journed, the USDA attempted to in- 
sert in the law a non-commercial 
wheat area definition which would 
have lowered the support price for 
wheat produced in the East and the 
soft red wheat states. When it was 
seen the extent of the effect on lake 
states producing soft red wheat the 
proposal was shelved. 

When Mr. Benson talked with Sen. 
Young at the Senate committee ses- 
sion, he expressed the opinion that 
he and his staff were vitally inter- 
ested in the North Dakotan’s ideas 
on the issue. 


Market Differentials Urged 
Subsequently it was learned from 


top USDA officials that before a 
new wheat loan program is issued 
for the 1956 crop the USDA will 
urge that wheat loan differentials 
will be made by markets rather 


than by wheat varieties, to discour- 
age such production which has been 
primarily stimulated by attractive 
, loan rates. 

The Hope bill is not to be dismissed 
lightly, however, and is sure to get 
congressional consideration. But it is 
now believed that the overhanging 
problem of wheat surpluses will only 
be solved by more drastic remedies 
than the complex formula which 
would have to accompany the Hope 
measure, and which would insure 
that domestic users of wheat flour 
would at some place along the line 
pay tribute in some renewed form 
of processing tax. 


DEATHS 


Hyman Reichert, who had been as- 
sociated with the American Bag Co., 
Minneapolis, since 1936, died Jan. 19 
while on a plane enroute from Spo- 
kane to Minneapolis. He was 45 years 
of age and had been a lifelong Min- 
neapolis resident. His widow, Irene, 
two sons ard a daughter, survive. 





Patrick F. Gallagher, 89, a former 
general manager and vice president 
of the National Bread Co. which later 
became part of the National Biscuit 
Co., died Jan. 16 at his home in Buf- 
falo, N.Y. Mr. Gallagher became man- 
ager of the old National Bread Co. 
in Buffalo in 1908. In 1927 he was 
made general manager and vice presi- 
dent in charge of the company’s 18 
plants, with headquarters in New 
York. He later was made district 
manager of the National Biscuit’s 
bread division, with offices in Buffalo. 


James K. Moyer, Sr., 68, president 
and general manager of Hill’s Bakery, 
Binghamton, N.Y., died Jan. 10. He 
was in the bakery business in Corn- 
ing, N.Y., before coming to Hill’s 
Bakery as manager in 1930. He was 
named vice president in 1937 and 
president and general manager in 
1942. Mr. Moyer was the first presi- 
dent of the Southern Tier Bakers 
Assn. Surviving are his widow, a son, 
a daughter and three sisters 


John Bernard Riley, 59, grain mer- 
chandiser for Continental Grain Co. 
the past three years and associated 
with the grain business in the Mem- 
phis area for many years, died re- 
cently. He was sales manager for 
John Wade and Sons Grain Co. 20 
years and then manager of Emco 
Mills at Earle, Ark., 10 years before 
joining Continental. 


Augustus J. Weisenberger, 62, who 
for 40 years operated a flour mill at 
Midway, Ky., died at a hospital in 
Lexington, Ky., Jan. 15. Mr. Weisen- 
berger was a past president of the 
Kentucky Millers Assn. 


George Wohlleb, 64, a baker in 
Louisville since 1919, died recently at 
his home. He and three sons have 
operated a bakery at 3600 W. Broad- 
way for the past 21 years. Mr. Whol- 
leb was a member of the Master 
Bakers’ Association in Louisville. He 
had taken an active part in his busi- 
ness until about two years ago when 
he became ill. 


Mrs. Zella Lyons Armes, Louisville, 
died recently. She was the wife of 
Robert Lee Armes, retired owner of 
a flour mill at Olaton, Ky. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Burton M, Joseph, president of the 
I. S. Joseph Co., Inc., Minneapolis 
feed jobbing firm, has been named 
a director and vice president of the 
Gruen Watch Co., Cincinnati. Mr. 
Joseph is one of several Minnesota 
businessmen who recently purchased 
a substantial interest in the Gruen 
company. 


Victor Davis, manager of the West- 
ern Terminal Elevator Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Hutchinson 
Chamber of Commerce. He will serve 
a 2-year term. 


Herman Fakler, vice president, 
Millers National Federation, Wash- 
ington, visited the Federation’s Chi- 
cago offices Jan. 19. Also a caller that 
day was Gordon P. Boals, director of 
export programs, MNF, Washington, 
ma. 

* 


E, M. Murphy, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, Mont., was a visitor 
in Millers National Federation Chi- 
cago offices Jan. 20. 

2 

George T. hichardson, vice presi- 
dent of James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., the Canadian erain merechanting 
firm, has been appointed a «irector of 
the Great West Life Assurance Co. 
Mr. Richardson is also president of 
the 


Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd., and 
Easteri, Terminal Elevators Co., Ltd. 
— 


George M, Frauenhaim, president, 
treasurer and a director of the 
George J. Mayer Malt & Grain Corp., 
Buffalo, N.Y., is slated for appoint- 
ment to the New York State Board 
of Social Welfare 

r 

Thruston B. Merton, assistant sec- 
retary of state, has resigned from 
the Jefferson County (Ky.) Republi- 
can Executive Committee, his Wash- 
ington duties preventing him from 
taking active part in the group's 
affairs. Mr. Merton was formerly 
president and board chairman of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville. 


Announcement has been made of 
the engagement of Nancy Louise 
Lowry, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William K. Lowry, of Wichita and 
Denver to Richard Anson Smith IV, 
of Evanston, Ill. Miss Lowry is the 
granddaughter of George M. Lowry, 
president of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. 


Eldon H, Addy, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trade trip 
which took him to various points in 
West Virginia, South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Illinois. 

& 

M. O. Bright, general sales man- 
ager of the eastern central division, 
grocery products, General Mills, Inc., 
with headquarters in Detroit, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Bright, sailed on 
the steamship Alcorsair from New 
Orleans Jan. 15 for a Caribbean 
cruise. They will dock at Mobile 
Jan. 31. Prior to their departure a 
bon voyage dinner was given them 
with J. O. Swartz, New Orleans dis- 
trict manager, and H, R, Cramer, 
Oklahoma City, general manager of 


grocery products in 
region, as hosts. 


the southern 


The marriage of Julian Scott, Jr., 
son of Julian Scott, Sr., vice presi- 
dent of Transit Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, to Virgin'a Ruth Furman at 
Fort Worth has been announced. 

a 

Ewald C, Thoennes, vice president 
of the Connecticut Bakers Associa- 
tion, Inc., and owner of Eddy’s Bake 
Shop, Ansonia, Conn., received an 
“outstanding citizen award’ plaque 
from the Ansonia Little League for 
helping to make that city a better 
place to live in. 


The Louisville Chamber of Com- 
merce directors, at a meeting Jan. 13, 
elected two directors of the Louisville 
Board of Trade, one of the chamber’s 
component bodies, which handles 
grain inspection in Louisville. They 
are Addison H, Douglas, manager of 
Cargill, Inc., and Thomas 8S. Owen, 
of the grain inspection department of 
the Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. 

* 

G. S. Kennedy, Minneapolis, and 
E. O. Boyer, San Francisco, were in 
Ogden, Utah, Jan. 14 to inspect the 
Ogden Sperry Mills. Mr. Kennedy is 
director and vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., in charge of all flour 
and ieed operations, and Mr. Boyer 
is vice president of General Mills in 
charge of all Sperry division opera- 
tions. 
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Canada Sets Up Crop 
* ie 

Reporting Timetable 

WINNIPEG Canada’s crop re- 
porting calendar for the growing sea- 
son, 1955, has been released by the 
agriculture division of the Bureau 
of Statistics in Ottawa. The first re- 
port covering the revised estimate of 
value of 1953 field crops and the pre- 
liminary estimate of value of 1954 
field crops will be issued Feb. 25 

On March 16 the intended acreages 
sown to principal field crops will be 
released followed on April 15 by the 
estimate of stocks of grain on hand 
at March 31. Four telegraph crop re- 
ports starting May 4 will be released 
prior to June 10 when the Bureau 
will issue a progress report of seed- 
ing, winter killing and spring condi- 
tion of winter wheat, fall rye, etc. 
This will be followed by six tele- 
graphic crop reports in the period 
from June 15 to August 3 inclusive. 

The preliminary estimate of crop 
and summerfallow acreages will be 
issued Aug. 5 and seven days later, 
on Aug. 12, the survey of Canada’s 
grain carryover stocks as at July 31, 
1955, will be released. This will be 
followed on Aug. 17 by one tele- 
graphic crop report and on Aug. 30 
with a forecast of production of prin 
cipal field crops. Telegraphic crops 
reports will also be released on Sept. 
7 and 21 followed by the forecast of 
production of principal field crops on 
Sept. 30 

Dates have not yet been determined 
for October and November reports. 
The former will deal with the prog- 
ress of harvesting in the prairie prov- 
inces and the latter will be the No 
vember estimate of production of 
principal field crops as well as the 
acreage and condition of fall sown 
crops. 
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Smutty Wheat in 
Pacific Northwest 


States Increases 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Data gath- 
ered from inspections of 25,882 
farmer-owned lots of wheat located 
at 282 points in the Pacific North- 
west in 1954 show that 28.7% of the 
hard red winter and white wheat 
varieties graded smutty. This com- 
pares with 4.8% in 1953 and 28.5% 
in 1952 according to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Inspec- 
tions covered Oregon, Washington 
and northern Idaho. 

In 1953 there were 12,190 inspec- 
tions of white club varieties of which 
993 or 8.1% were assessed with smut. 
This year there were 13,591 club in- 
spections of which 5,617 or 41.3% 
graded smutty. Also the degree of 
infestation was much heavier. In 1953 
only 1.6% of the white club crop was 
assessed over 0.5%. This year 7.1% 
of the crop contained over 0.5% smut. 
Inspections of the common white va- 
rieties show a drop from 15,508 in 
1953 to 10,968 in 1954 or a decrease 
of 4,540 inspections. In 1953 only 393 
or 25% of the 15,508 inspections 
graded smutty. In 1954 1,756 or 
16.0% of the 10,968 inspections were 
smutty. The degree of infestation, 
while heavier than last year, is not 
nearly so heavy as in the club types. 
In 1953 only 0.6% of the crop was 
assessed over 0.5% smut. In 1954 
1.8% of the crop had over 0.5%. The 
variety Brevor leads in the common 
white varieties in the number of in- 
spections performed with 2,503 of 
which 826 or 33.0% graded smutty. 
In 1953 there were 2,455 inspections 
with 31 or only 1.2% grading smutty. 

In the hard red winter varieties 
there were 1,323 inspections per- 
formed of which 60 or 4.5% graded 
smutty. This compares to 1,641 in- 
spections in 1953 with 33 or only 
2.0% assessed with smut. 
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70 Attend Meeting of 
Cincinnati Section 
Of AACC in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE — Seventy members 
and guests were present for a meeting 
of the Cincinnati Section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists 
Jan. 15 at the Seelbach Hotel in 
Louisville. 

Leo H. Fratzke, International Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, section chairman, 
opened the meeting. The first speaker, 
Larry Maxwell, Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., reported on new de- 
velopments in spot fumigation. Rec- 
ommendations for testing cookie flour 
were presented in a panel discussion 
led by Lester Brenneis, Harris Mill- 
ing Co., Owosso, Mich. George T. Car- 
lin, Swift & Co., Chicago, discussed 
thickeners for frozen foods. R. A. 
Barackman, Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago, covering the subject of 
chemicals in foods, outlined the tech- 
nologist’s and chemist’s repsonsibili- 
ties in considering the growing list 
of additives for food products. 

At the noon luncheon, guests were 
introduced, and Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, na- 
tional AACC president, reported on 
plans for the AACC annual meeting 
in May in St. Louis. 

A report on bulk flour handling, 
covering installation and operation of 
a bulk system, was presented by L. R. 
Wright, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Louis- 
ville, On both Jan. 14 and 15, mem- 
bers of the section visited the Pills- 
bury installation. 

Reuben H. Waitman, General 
Foods, Evansville, Ind., led a panel 
discussion of problems encountered 
in grading food products. A review 
of new techniques in physica] meas- 
urements in food research was given 
by Dr. Robert P. Joslin, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

The next meeting of the section will 
be held March 19 in Columbus, Ohio. 
Howard Simmons is chairman of the 
local arrangements. 





Increase in Flour, Grain Carloadings 
Predicted for North Central States 


ST. PAUL—Freight carloadings in 
five north central states of grain, 
flour, meal and other mill products 
will increase during the first quarter 
of 1955, it was predicted at the 32nd 
annual meeting of the Northwest 
Shippers Advisory Board in St. Paul 
Jan. 25. The meeting will conclude 
Jan. 26. 


Grain loadings are expected to 
show an increase of 10.5%; flour, 
meal and other meal products an 


increase of 4%, it was predicted by 
F. L. O'Neill, Minneapolis, general 
secretary of the board. Other com- 
modity categories expected to show 
increases are sugar, salt, syrup, mo- 
lasses, fertilizers, chemicals and pa- 
per. A decrease of 40% is anticipated 
in the shipments of hay, straw and 
alfalfa. 

Federal government action in ad- 
vancing by a month the expiration 
date on loans to farmers for stored 
grain will prove helpful in moving 
this year’s harvests by spreading out 
demands on the nation’s freight car 
fleet, the board was told. 

Observing that the peak movement 
of stored grain to government facili- 
ties has roughly coincided with the 
beginnings of the spring and summer 
harvests, Ralph E. Clark of Wash- 
ington, D.C., manager of the closed 


car section of the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the Association of American 
Railroads, said that the new loan 
maturity dates would free some of 
the stored grain for movement a 
month ahead of the annual harvest 
rush. This should ease box car de- 
mand during that critical time, he 
stated. 

The loan maturity date for central- 
eastern and western states, which in- 
cludes the Northwest board area, 
has been set for March 31 this year 
as compared with an April 30 dead- 
line in previous years, he added. 

K. R. Almy, general traffic manag- 
er, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is among the committee chair- 
men who will make a report during 
the meeting. 

The Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board, whose territory comprises all 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana and a part of 
northwestern Wisconsin, is a volun- 
tary organization of approximately 
1,500 industrialists, farmers, bankers 
and others who cooperate with the 
railroads in the maintenance of ade- 
quate car supply and transportation 
service. The Northwest Board is one 
of 13 such organizations which, com- 
bined, cover the entire U.S. and in- 
clude more than 26,000 members who 
ship about 85% of all railroad freight. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS UNIT SESSIONS 
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mittee voted to adopt instrumenta- 
tion as its next project, which follows 
completion of work on purification. 


Purification 

The purification sub-committee is 
expected to complete its project soon 
and make a report, which may be 
ready by May. E. S. Dybevick, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is chairman of this group. The sub- 
committee had sent out question- 
naires to manufacturers of purifiers 
and these were discussed with equip- 
ment firm representatives at the 
technical committee meeting. Results 
from the questionnaire will be tabu- 
lated and forwarded to the AOM of- 
ficers. 

Equipment representatives present 
for the meeting were Charles Veeck, 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co.; E. 
S. Gilbert, Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co.; Eric Stanger, Henry Si- 
mon, Ltd., Fritz Schiess, Buhler Bros., 
Inc., and Frank Heide, MIAG North- 
America, Inc. 

Other Reports 

The technical committee also heard 
reports on other subjects, and it vis- 
ited the Pillsbury mill to see the 
Brabender continuous automatic 
moisture tester in operation. 

O. J. Zimmerman, Minneapolis, 
presented developments of SMICO, 
Inc., and he announced that SMICO 
had acquired the milling equipment 
business of the Wolf Co. Kenneth 
Robertson presented information on 
proportioning possibilities of the 
Hardy scale. 

William Burnet, Superior Grain 
Separator Co., Minneapolis, explained 
his firm’s new live roll scalper and 
the Exbinner, a bin discharge device. 
E. S. Gilbert, Allis-Chalmers, pre- 
sented the latest developments in his 
company’s mill design. And George 
Smutny, Entoleter Division, Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., Minne- 
apolis, discussed the dry cleaning of 
wheat, applying the Entoleter 
scourer-aspirator. 

To provide feed industry represen- 
tation, the technical committee ‘invit- 
ed Robert Ranney, Ralston Purina 


Co., Minneapolis, to join the com- 
mittee. 
The committee decided to meet 


again May 22-23 in St. Louis in con- 
nection with the AOM technical con- 
ference. 

Sanitation, Education 

The sanitation committee, before 
adopting the resolution on khapra 
beetle eradication, discussed the gen- 
eral beetle problem and its effect on 
millers, and it noted that various 
states now have quarantines and that 
the federal government soon will 
have one. 

The group also discussed grain fu- 
migation through the circulation of 
forced air through bulk grain so that 
it would not be necessary to turn the 
grain in fumigating. It is possible that 
fumigation costs could be reduced by 
this method, Mr. Wagner said. The 
committee also agreed to gather more 
information on spot fumigants, and 
it discussed a new chemical, not yet 
named, which may be used as an 
insect repellant. 

The committee reviewed the Na- 
tional Grain Sanitation Conference 
held last fall in Kansas City, and it 
is considering another such con- 
ference a year from this March. The 
last conference contributed a great 
deal toward better grain sanitation, 
Mr. Wagner said. 

The committee 


also continued 


work on the AOM sanitation manu- 
al, which is expected to be com- 
pleted this year. 

The AOM education 
with Eugene Farrell, 
College, as chairman, continued 
work on the AOM cereal millers’ 
handbook, which will contain a great 
deal of information on various as- 
pects of cereal milling. It is hoped 
that the handbook will be ready for 
publication within the next year. 


committee, 
Kansas State 
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industry. Some of the districts, he 
said, are enrolling a number of feed 
production men and have programs 
of interest to the feed men. 


Conference Plans 

Mr. Eber reported on plans for the 
national AOM conference, to be held 
May 22-26 at the Jefferson Hotel in 
St. Louis. A very successful confer- 
ence is indicated, he said. Sixty-two 
of the 74 exhibit booths have already 
been sold, and a sell-out is expected. 
The ladies program has been ar- 
ranged, and the allied trades com- 
mittee is organized. 

The program chairman, Robert 
Ernest, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
has the program almost completed. 
Representatives of European equip- 
ment companies, who spoke at the 
1954 meeting, will be back again and 
will discuss specific projects on which 
their companies are working, M: 
Eber pointed out. 

Gail Larson, Day Co., Minneapolis, 
discussed bulk storage and material 


handling, covering his company’s 
work on bulk installations. Among 
advantages of bulk storage which 


Mr. Larson listed are monetary sav- 
ings, versatility in operations, better 
mill production control and better 
housekeeping. He said he felt steel 
storage bins are better because of 
flexibility, less cost, less spoilage and 
contamination of flour, easier to in- 
stall and easier to move or change. 

The greatest changes with bulk 
handling are in the bakery, Mr. Lar- 
son said, outlining bakers’ needs and 
problems in installing bulk facilities. 
He explained his company’s “space- 
saver” horizontal bin for bakeries. 

W. L. Rainey, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., presented an extensive 
review of flour treatment, listing all 
of the various materials used. He 
covered bleaching, maturing and ag- 
ing, and he listed the products and 
equipment of Wallace & T-ernan, 
Inc., and Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Mr. Rainey said bakers generally 
are content to have the miller bleach, 
mature and malt flour. However, he 
said, there is a question of whether, 
with the continuous process of bak- 
ing, the bakers will specify untreat- 
ed flour. 

A subsequent discussion period 
brought up the question of whether, 
bulk handling and other develop- 
ments would leave the present bleach- 
ing and maturing methods and prod- 
ucts adequate. Mr. Rainey said he 
felt present materials would be ade- 
quate but that there might be some 
adjustments in use. He noted that 


some large bakers are now specifying 
unbleached and unmatured flour. 

Taking part in the discussion with 
Mr. Rainey were Warren Keller of 
Sterwin and Meade Harris of Wal- 
lace & Tiernan. 
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STEM RUST RESEARCH 
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the world where U.S. wheat is sold, 
that the quality of U.S. wheat would 
have to be improved if the U.S. is to 
hold its foreign markets. 
Variability of Baking Quality 

Biggest complaints, Mr. Bell stated, 
were on variability of baking qualities 
of hard red winter wheat grading 
U.S. No. 2. 

“There certainly is a need for a 
review of our federal grading system 
to see whether it really does meet 
the needs of wheat marketing condi- 
tions of 1955,”" the FAS head com- 
mented, and he suggested it might 
also be wise to take a careful look 
at the quality of the gluten and other 
indications of baking quality in vari- 
eties of hard red winter wheat that 
are now being grown in the U.S. 

“We cannot look upon the export 
market as a dumping ground for in- 
ferior wheat,” he stated. “Varieties 
that are unsatisfactory for the miller 
and baker in the U.S. are also un- 
satisfactory to the miller and baker 
abroad.”’ 

Wheat streak mosaic is a compli- 
cated virus disease that may eventu- 
ally be shown to have many “races” 
like leaf and stem rust diseases of 
wheat, it was stated by John T. Slyk- 
huis with the Science Service Labor- 
atory of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture, Lethbridge, Alberta, and 
by Dr. Webster Sill, Jr. who heads 
mosaic research at Kansas State. 
Slykhuis discovered that the wheat 
curl mite (Asceria tulipae) transmits 
mosaic virus. 

The mite also carried an additional 
factor that causes severe stunting, 
loss of green color (chlorosis), and 
necrosis that causes wheat plants to 
turn black and decay, Mr. Slykhuis 
reported 

It is an unidentified virus that 
causes the plant to lose its green 
color while the wheat curl mite caus- 
es leaves to roll up lengthwise. The 
unnamed virus cannot be transmitted 
manually. The wheat streak mosaic 
virus is readily transmitted manually, 
Slykhuis pointed out. 

On the same panel with Mr. Slyk- 
huis, Dr. Sill said be hoped it was not 
true, but he was afraid the streak 
mosaic virus might become as com- 
plicated as the rust diseases of wheat 
with as many “races.” 

In Alberta, Canada, winter wheat is 
the only host known to harbor the 
virus and the mite through the win- 
ter, Mr. Slykhuis said. But in Canada 
winter wheat may be planted before 
spring wheats are harvested, so im- 
mature wheat provides an excellent 
breeding ground for the mite and 
for the virus 

Dr. R. H. Painter of Kansas-State 
reported that the mites have been 
found in Kansas on western wheat- 


grass, green bristlegrass, barnyard- 
grass, common switchgrass, stink- 








THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


ques ATCHISON, KANSAS oer 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 














grass, Canada wildrye, smooth brome, 
and switchgrass. 

Researchers in Kansas have pre- 
dicted accurately in the fall where 
mosaic will attack the next summer’s 
wheat crop—from fall surveys for the 
wheat curl mite. 

Early sown wheat in Canada, as in 
Kansas, is damaged much worse by 
streak mosaic and the unnamed virus 
or viruses than wheat sown later. 

Farmers in the province of Alberta 
have suffered severe losses from the 
virus(es) of streak mosaic and are 
eager for control information, Mr. 
Slykhuis reported. 

Control recommendations there are 
the same as here: destroy volunteer 
wheat and plant at the recommended 
later seeding dates. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


North Dakota Bill Seeks 
Farm Product Expansion 


FARGO, N.D.—A bill introduced 
in the North Dakota Legislature 
would create a special commission to 
promote agricultural research and 
would impose an agricultural tax to 
finance the program. 

Sponsored by Rep. C. J. Fristad of 
Norton County, the bill would levy 
an excise tax of one quarter of 1% 
of the sales price of all agricultural 
products produced in the state. 

The state tax commissioner would 
administer the levy, whose proceeds 
would be used for agricultural re- 
search and be appropriated out of a 
special agricultural research revolv- 
ing fund by the legislature. Under 
the proposed legislation, a 12-member 
agricultural research commission 
would be established in conjunction 
with the fund. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Peavey & Co. Promotes 
S. B. Rodning, A. J. Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS — Selmer B. Rod- 
ning has been promoted to general 
auditor of F. H. Peavey & Co., Min- 
neapolis grain firm. 

It was also announced by Van 
Dusen Harrington Co.—a division of 
the Peavey organization — that 
Anthony J. Miller has been advanced 
to office manager of the King Midas 
Feed Mills. 

Mr. Rodning started with the firm 
in 1940 as bookkeeper at the Peavey 
Seed House in Bismarck, and later 
was office manager and sales promo- 
tion manager of Peavey Lumber 
Yards, a division of Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., in addition to service in 
the auditing department of F. H. 
Peavey & Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Freight Brokers Elect 


NEW YORK — Several directors 
were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Steamship Freight Brokers 
Assn. held here recently. Elected for 
two year terms were H. K. Barr, 
Barr Shipping Co.; D. A. Burdett, 
Daniel H. Burdett, Inc.; B. F. Becker, 
American Express Co.; C. A. Brown, 
C. H. Powell Co.; and H. Fowler of 
Caldwell & Co., Inc. Those elected for 
terms of one year included F. H. Gas- 
kell, Fred P. Gaskell Co., Inc.; P. J. 
McCarren of Lambert & Barrows; 
S. J. Coron, Dyson Shipping Co.; A. 
V. Biegen, Caldwell & Co., Inc.; and 
W. H. Van Hoesen of R. F. Downing 
& Co., Inc. 














Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2. MD. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 

















+. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





KNAPPEN Company 
Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 

















pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Generali Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. * 









“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 





WICHITA, KANSAS 

















better bags 
for over 100 yea 


CHASE Bac company 










Ww kson Blyd., Ch of 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of eath yearly edition is approxi- 
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Lake Michigan Bakers 
Group Discontinues 
Regional Conference 


MILWAUKEE — The Lake Michi- 
gan States Bakers Conference, com- 
posed of the Illinois Bakers Assn., 
the Indiana Bakers Assn. and the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn., has an- 
nounced it will not sponsor a joint 
convention in 1955. The small at- 
tendance at the 1954 meeting was 


given as the reason. 

Each of the associations will an- 
nounce its 1955 convention plans at 
a later date. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Japan May Invoke 
Flour Import Duties 


WASHINGTON = Japanese statu- 
tory customs duties on flour and grain 
imports, which have been waived 
since World War II, may be enforced 
in 1955, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Such duties provide for an ad vol- 
orem rate of 20% for wheat, 25% for 
wheat flour, 15% for rice, and 1 
for barley. These statutory duties 
have been waivered on a semi-annual 
basis with the present waiver due to 
expire March 31, 1955. 

The Japanese Minister of Finance 
reportedly favors enforcement of the 
duties as a revenue measure while 
the Ministry of Agriculture opposes 
such action. If the duties are enforc- 
ed, the pattern of the Japanese grain 
imports may be. affected. 


Kansas City Chemists 
Hear FDA Official 


KANSAS CITY — Samuel Alfend, 
Kansas City, area representative of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
was featured speaker at a meeting 
of the Kansas City section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in Kansas City Jan. 12. 

The evening meeting at the Hotel 
President was arranged by Gus 
Zacker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Kan- 
sas City. Lawrence Iliff, General 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, was chair- 
man of the meeting and presided at 
the question and answer session 
which followed. 


LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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Millers 


Hicu Grape Sprinc WHEaT FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











multiwall 
bags 


too! 


PEACTY AENT BAG COMPANY, (7 


KANSAS 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling 


stocks listed on the New York 
change: 


and allied 
Stock Ex- 


Jan. Jan. 
1%, 24, 
1955 1955 
Close Close 


37 38 


o 19% 54-55 
Low 
40% 26 


Allied Mills, Ine... 

Allis-Chalmers 
Pea GEASS ...... 

Am. Cyanamid 


Cont. Baking Co... 
$5.50 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 
8 eae 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical ... 
Gen. Baking Co.. 
ft eee 
Foods Corp.. 
Mills, Inc. 


Gen, 
Gen. 


Tw eee 
Pillsbury, M., Inc... 
Procter & Gamble. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 








Std. Brands, Inc... 
Sterling Drug ... ; 
Sunsh. Bise., Inc... 84 71%, 82%, 83 
United Biscuit 

of America ..... 40 27 29% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37 26% 3455 
Ward Baking Co.. 27% 19% 23% 235% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 95% 97 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 354% Pfd. 134 144 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 106% 110 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 1025¢ 104 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 150 151% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pid. 98 100 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 103% 104% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 89 90% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 96% 97 
United Biscuit of America, 

Ped. G64.50 ......... 105% 107% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 105 105% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK 
Quotations on baking, 


EXCHANGE 


milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change: 
Jan. Jan. 
1%, 24, 
—1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 234 41%, 13, 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 230 164% 205 202% 
Hathaway Bak., 
a UR ais 60:0-9.0 10 154 636% 6% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥. .. 22% 18 22% a 
. 4 Sea 109% 100% 108 107% 
Wagner Baking 
Oo WOE. 24... 110 105 106 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart ve of 
N. Y., $8 Pfd. 141 142% 
Omar, inc. 203 21% 
Wagner Baking Co. 54 534 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 9% 10% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Jan. Jan. 





i, 14 
1954-55 1954 1955 
High Low ( lene Close 
Canada Bread . 3.50 2.90 3.10 3.00 
Ptd. B. . 53 46 52 52 
Can. Food Prod. ¥ 3.75 1.15 1% 1%4 
) Serr os 7 3% 1.35 4.50 
Sh. <itaaes cane 64 30 35% 35% 
Catelli Food, A 26 13 26 25 
— eee LT ore 36 20 {3 36 
Cons. Bakeries 834 634 84 8% 
Federal Grain . 30 19 2634 2734 
Sy Kole es ated Ge 29% 26 29% 29 
Gen, Bakeries ... 8% 5 7% x 
—_ of the W oods 15 27% 455 vs 5 
errr 150 138 150 150 
Maple Leaf Mig... 10 7 9% 9% 
Ogilvie Flour 36% 30% 34 35 
re 170 150 163 170 
Toronto Elevs. 18% 13% 17% 18% 
United Grain, A 18% 16 18 % 
Weston, George 644 34% 60 61 
Pfd. 442% 105% 95% 104% 105' 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canadian Bakeries ‘ x 10 
Inter-City Bakeries 15 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. ... 87 91 
Maple Leaf Mig., Pfd. 102 pets 
McCabe Grain, A . 17 173 
McCabe Grain, B 173 
Mid. Pacific Grain . 22 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 
Standard Brands ; 38% 
————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BONDED GRAIN 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as< i 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


IN THE US. 


of Trade, Jan. 11, 1955 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
a ae 259 { 
| 4,090 1,123 


Milwaukee ...... 1,724 


Totals . 
Previous week 





January 25, 1955 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 
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A v lthinatheeemdenenieninedl 
ONE NO. 2, 120 BU. FORSTER WHEAT POSITION AVAILABLE—IN SALES DE- 
Conditioner complete all controls, boiler, partment of milling company specializing 
ooling tower, motors and related equip in hole e bakery trad Future and 
ent At a bargain: two 2 H.P. Syn Liar oper to 1 n that n do the 
tors, one G.E.; one Allis Chalmers, in- yb that required. Address 413, The 
iding starting equipment, exciters; one Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
f R.P.M. both with 360 R.P.M. output 
hafts with Grives. Four ’ INDEPENDENT SPRING MILL—BROKER 
ge m yunted motors for Ca rT “5 -“- ad RI » Island 
Mills, one explosion proof; o ‘ Samer are 
"Tp * 1 \ r I nfidential. Reply 
H.P. Entoleter Aspirator 3 r 5 107 a hwestern Mille 
$1; three BF2, § H.P. Flour Entoleters: nee fee i aca 
ee pneBen » _ t » Minn. 
Sutton Gravity Separator BX100 witl 
toner; No. 5 Forster Feed Dresser, two 
orizontal mixers % and 1 tor yne 
x12” Rotor Lift; 10 H.P. R-M Air Con- 
eying System; Richmond 8A sift “FLOUR SALESMEN”’ 
er five Hoepner Sewing M and 
Stands—two new. All sizes roller mills, 
pellet coolers, steame 20 H.P. Hoff- Large aggressive national milling 
LI Vacuum Syste m Also complete -ompany rants ale > sent: 
equip yment 400-ton modern l company wants sales representa- 
000-sack flour mill. Write for tion in various areas to supple- 
gain prices. Ross Machine & Mi ‘ Se ; ‘ 
ia. 9s Sh See Oe, Sheme. Yartans ment present organization. Con- 
8-2132, Oklahoma City, Okla. sider the following: 
1. Sell spring, southwestern and soft 
wheat flours to bakers. 
Cc d 9 Wh t 2. Quality and service at a competitive 
anada s ea octon. 
}. Salary, expenses and bonus based on 


volume. 


oO pp ortunity to 
organization, 


Carryover Shrinks |. ‘in 


with a growing 


WINNIPEG Canada Dec. 1 had aa = 
in estimated total of 635.900.000 bu Write—Do Not Phone— 
wheat available for export or for W. T. Mulroy 
peceplgd Aa ceed at the end of July, 1955 Flour Mills of Aenacten, 
This compares with 745,400,000 bu ; : ; 
1t the same time a year ago, accord- 20 W. 9th at Baltimore 
ing to the Wheat Review. released Kansas City 42, Mo. 
by the agriculture division of the 


Statistics 





Dominion Bureau of 





Including and 








carryove! 1954 pro- 
luction it was estimated that total SITUATIONS WANTED 
supplies available Aug. 1 were 893,- v ' 





200,000 bu. compared with 983,100,000 CEREAL CHEMIST—Ph.D. EE NGINEERING 


ching and re 


bac I nd, eight years 
‘ 








1 year ago. Domestic requirements Damir sponsible po 
for the current crop year are estl- sition to demonstrate ab lities. Age 3: 
mated at 160,000,000 bu. compared wk aa 
a ’ ’ , 1. Cl paret t M Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
vith 134,400,000 bu. the previous 
crop year. It is anticipated that a WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
irger percentage of wheat will be se pee ois eee 
fed to livestock this year because of nscious and good 
the increase in the supply of feeding tate Saag cg el as 
rades B City 6. M 
Total exports of wheat and wheat 
flour for the Aug.-Nov. period inclu MACHINERY WANTED 
sive for the current crop year are y 














shown at 97,290,000 bu 


compared 
































: S WANTED — ONE USED PNEUMATIC 
with 103,400,000 bu. for the same s ( Batt p Packe Addre { 
four months in 1953-54. According to ~~ lp ie caaeanaonet tanto Minneapolis} 
these figures Canada had 109,500,000 — 
bu. less wheat available Dec. 1. 1954 WAN rl D— USED Bt HL ER E nee 

‘ mer I (> « i € la € 
than was available on the same date condit pric Address 408, The North 
1 year previous. \ Miller Minneapolis 1, Minn 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
. good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
pikes oo eeicene sons. eelprgertann J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo 
t prince ipal at et e | 
os teens tote, Be ges EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
Branch of the Production & Market v : 
\ nistration of th U.S I ent 
\ tur n bushels (000 
Sd MILL MACHINERY 
aan ric an. : are For Good  Goventeet Digetiorey 
saa enh - m+ . “Complete nies on request over 1000 items” 
990 ates , “ Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
3 34 314,414 1,1 machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
40,346 other good items, Rolls our Specialty. 
; 16.610 { 5 4.999 
10.173. 10663 1.12 — ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
27193 11727 1.929 508 12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
of U.S. bonded grain it re nd 
n Canadian market Jar l 
corresponding date r ag - " . 
a te Golantoame waste on a... Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 
a 101) bu 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tams, ria! ° o » 
they ay A Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. St. Joseph, “wa 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




















~ LABORATORY 
CONTRNBIED 


DIAMOND | 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 





“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 

















ki a 
You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value QUALITY FLOURS 
Or receive better service * Or be in better hands TOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour re aig MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS —. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


TWO BAKERY- TESTED 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


ee SS so 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 





Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-H!l NO-RISK PLAY-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











; A HighG ’s Snrine Pat- 
“Diamond DPD” se siiesinsertccrtet Con 











trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 3-5—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit; sec., H. S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufactures Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N.Y. 

Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bidg., Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio, 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle- Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


March 13-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting at Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No, 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16—Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 


1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas, 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 











““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











WD oe 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
S i meliitt Denver, C 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 

















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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Hunting 


Sales 
? 













Bemis packaging 
will help you 


Use Bemilin Dress Prints 
Cotton Sheeting Bags 
White Blue-lined Paper 
Bags + Deltaseal Bags 
Multiwall Bags - Paper 
Balers - Burlap Bags 
Bemis Special Thread 





) 
Do alee @ateytecees) meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Miineso 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








- yoane 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on * Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE an¢ STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

May 12-13—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., C. L. Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, N.J. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil. Pa. 

June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 


Ye 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


ae 








KANSAS * 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
+ 
1911 Baltimore «+ 





Kansas City, Mo. 

















BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 





VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








a 


FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 
CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINC FLOURS - 








CORN PRODUCTS 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


ionroe, Mich. 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















ARE FAMOUS FOR © 
GOOD BAKING! 








-“WESTCENTRAL coortrarive craw company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 


CounTrRY ELEVATORS 


CHEYENNE—NEBRED 
PAWNEE—TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 


Exclusive Staff Cooperation 





Special Services, in the tradition of The 
Northwestern Miller, are always: available to 


Proof of a job well done... 

“I certainly congratulate you on the ef- 
fectiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
‘operation of their businesses. In effect, this 


tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 


course. 
“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer cago grain firm official.* 


valuable agency and trade contact services *Original letters available on request. 


‘through its network of offices in six important SSSHCSSSSSSSSSSSSSTSSSSE HSS eee se Bee eee eee eee eee 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 


Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 


tic and foreign sales connections have been Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties services, The Northwestern Miller Service 
involved. Confidential reports on individuals Program also includes: 
and firms have been prepared. 

® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 

The wide range of these special services is © The Almanack, a statistical annual 

typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers ® The Library, for reference and research 
that has made The Northwestern Miller ® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 
“Service Headquarters for the Milling and @ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 













THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. : ; 

The Businesspaper Family Serving the The Northwes tern Hiller 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
om — + gE > escotnant 250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 

CROPLIFE BRANCH OFFIcEs: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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(GRAIN SERVICE 
[ Fvewwhere, 


= 








New York Loulsville 

Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 

Omaha Houston 

Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 

Columbus Los Angeles 

Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 

Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
TERMINAL : 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louls Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaehe ———— 
n 
; wane Galveston 
: Buffalo Staaten 
5 Toledo Ft. Worth 
g Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 
April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Three Executive Changes 


Made at Weston Biscuit 


PASSAIC, N.J.—Kenneth S. Mort- 
son has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Weston Biscuit Co.’s Pas- 
saic plant, in one of three executive 
advancements announced by John C. 
McMullen, president and managing 
director of the company. 

Douglas J. McMullen has been 
named general manager of the West- 
on Biscuit Co. plant at Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

George D. Wetherill succeeds Dou- 
glas McMullen as manager of the 
sales branches, in addition to his 
present duties as sales promotion 
manager of the Passaic plant. 

Mr. Mortson, formerly of the Bat- 
tle Creek plant, has been with the 
company for 27 years in various ex- 
ecutive capacities. Weston has other 
plants in Burbank, Cal., and Waco, 
Texas, as well as in principal cities 
in Canada. 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 












WINGOLD 
Wheat and Rye Flours 
Recognized for 
Quality and Shop Performance 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


Winona, Leavenworth, 
Minnesota Kansas 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 





'{-¥ od geltl> Mme) Mm Lolt] mmm Lo) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Mread ts the 
Staff of Hite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 

















“For SUPER Results 






Kansas City, Mo. 
‘25 USE QUAKER 
r"; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








“Roce “BLODGETT’S” RYE wsteiwuesr 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











neo Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Sitem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











The Friendly Firm With the Integrated Seruice 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
Phone: Baltimore 1212 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR 
TOTAL STORAGE’—15 MILLION BUSHELS 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


6 MILLION BUSHELS 
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MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














Alden, Vern E., Co. 
American Molasses Co, 
Appraisal Service Co, 


Atkinson Milling Co. 
Barr Shipping Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc, 
Bunge Corporation 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 
Cargill, Inc. 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chubb & Son 
Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. 
Continental Grain Co, 
D. C. A., Ine, 
De Boer, W., & Co. 
Delta Flour Mills, 
Early & Daniel Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Miling Co. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. 
First National Bank 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
Fumigation Engineering 
Corp. 


Lta. 


Archer-Daniels- Midland Co, 


THESE LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 


IN THE 1954 ALMANACK 


General Mills, — 

Gray, A. R., 

Grippeling & Verkley 

Hallet & Carey Co, 

Harris County Houston 
Ship Channel Navi- 
gation District 

Hoit, Lowell, & Co, 

Hunt Milling Corp., Ltd. 

Inland Mills, Inc. 


International Milling Co, 


Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co. 
Justesen, Brodr. 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour 
Mills Co. 
Knappen Milling Co. 
Lamson Bros. & Co, 
Leval & Co., Inc. 
Loken & Co., a/s 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lykes Bros, Steamship 
Co., Inc, 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 


Madsen, Otto 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Meelunie, N. V. 
Mennel Milling Co., The 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd 
Miller Publishing Co 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Nellis Feed Co, 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 
Omaha Grain Exchange 
Osborne McMillan 
Elevator Co 
Osieck & Co., v/h 
Patchin Appraisals 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Preston-Shaffer Miling Co. 


Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 
Richmond Mfg. Co 





Ruoff, A., 
Russell- Miller Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd, 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
Scully, Armand 
Sheridan Flouring Mills 
Simonds-Schields-Theis 

Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 
Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Staley Milling Co. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & 

o., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & 

Co., Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Victor Chemical Works 


Wallace & Tiernan, Inc, 

Ward Feed Co. 

Williams, H. R., Mill 
Supply Co. 


Wilson, Wirt, & Co. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 
Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 








Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID a FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 

















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Final forms close 
March Ist 


Place your Advertising Early 
For The Northwestern Miller 


1955 ALMANACK 


Send in your space reservation today and assure 
yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than March 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1955 ALMANACK will be these 
departments, with their own material, such as 


FLOUR— GRAIN—BAKING— 


Packaging Laws Wheat Standards 
Production Corn Standards 
Exports and Imports Contract Grades 
World Import Duties Elevator Capacity 


FEEDS— 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions ef Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1955 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


AEE ; , LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 
This invaluable reference book will be received by 


all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the April 26, 1955, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 
“reference library.” 








State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 
Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 


l-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Your advertising message will be seen time and Kansas City, Mo. 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 


repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 
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E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo, 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - acme 0338 
Teletype KC 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 


810 Victor Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


-FLOU R—— 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














| JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 66 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








‘WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR ponestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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A hillbilly came to town carrying 
a jug of liquor in one hand and a 
shotgun in the other. He stopped a 


man on the street, saying: “Here, 
friend, take a drink outa my jug.” 

The man protested he didn’t drink. 

The hillbilly leveled his shotgun at 
the stranger and said: “Drink.” 

The stranger drank, then shud- 
dered, shook, shivered and coughed. 
“Gad, that’s awful stuff,” he sput- 
tered. 

“Ain’t it? said the hillbilly. “Now 
hold the gun on me until I take a 


gulp.” 
¢?¢ 


A lady entered the sanitarium of 
specialists for a thorough overhaul- 
ing. One physician examined her 
eyes; another her throat; a _ third 
checked her respirations; a fourth 
X-rayed her. This went on for sever- 
al days until she had run the gamut 
of fourteen specialists. 

Then on the fourth day a little 
overalled man came into her room 
carrying a bucket of water, a few 
rags, some brushes, etc. Now she was 
truly frightened. “And what are you 
going to do?” she asked feebly. 

The little man smiled at her. “I’m 
going to wash your transom.” 


¢¢¢ 


An old timer: one who remem- 
bers when a baby-sitter was called 


mother. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Answering his doorbell a man 
found an old friend and a large dog 
standing on his porch. 

“Come in! Come in!” he said. 

His friend came in and sat down, 
while the dog put the man’s cat to 
flight, knocked over a bridge lamp, 
and several knick-knacks, and finally 
made himself comfortable in one of 
the best chairs in the room. 

When the guest rose to leave, the 
host said with a touch of sarcasm 
in his voice, “Aren’t you forgetting 
your dog?” 

“Dog? I have no dog. I thought 
he was yours.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Waiter: “May I help you with the 
soup, sir?” 
Diner: “What do you mean, help 


me? I don’t need any help.” 

Waiter: “Sorry, sir. From the 
sound, I thought you might wish to 
be dragged ashore.” 
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47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


HOLLAND 


on request 








Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SF 


SINCE 1889 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPIL, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 


WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “‘Coventry,”’ London 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Felixcohen” 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 








Cable Address: *“Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & ain ) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane ON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, ay Comal AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 








Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Codes: Riverside, A B O 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. FLOUR MERCHANTS 
ROTTERDAM 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 














Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GL ASGOW, Cc. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
i eau LEITH 
UBLIN BELFAST 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘“‘W/edeboer” 


N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
“ T.e Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





——————————— 
KELLY-ERICKSON CO. | 


Flour 


OVA 


Brokers 








OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 














N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 




















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


January 25, 1955 








The admiration displayed at the 
completion of our $2 million 
modernization program has re- 
sounded from coast to coast! 
Everything’s new from top to 
bottom! 1501 rooms, lobby, 
dining rooms, function rooms 
~all restyled for your comfort 
and enjoyment. Our famous near- 
to-everything location, and our 
moderate rates remain the same. 
Only Loop hotel with drive-in 
garage. Make the New Sherman 
your Chicago headquarters. 
WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


COLLEGE INN 
PORTERHOUSE 


KO) Well ef the Sen 















CARGILL 6% 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 


OF FARM PRODUCTS 





. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great a Elevator 
Wolcott & Lincoln’ 


We Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin nd list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 

















HAVE YOU EVER 
SAVED A LIFE? 


It’s quite possible you have—if you’ve ever 
given blood. 


That pint of blood you gave may have kept 
alive a soldier wounded in combat, or lying in a 
hospital. It may have meant life instead of death 
to a victim of fire or earthquake. Or, perhaps a 
child is walking today who would have been hope- 
lessly crippled by Polio, without the use of your 
blood. 


There’s deep satisfaction in the knowledge 
that every pint of blood you give may save a life. 


Don’t you want to give it as often as you canP 





